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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_..=—— 


JULES FERRY was elected President of the French 
e Senate on Friday week, receiving 148 votes against 39 
given toa Royalist, M.de Kerdrel, and 28 toa Republican of the 
Left, M. Magnin. He took the chair on Monday, and in his in- 
troductory speech declared that his colleagues had ended a 
long ordeal, and had.decided that “ ostracism had no place in 
our liberal and tolerant democracy.” His own lifé had been a 
long combat, but they had judged him worthy of the position 
of arbiter. “ Experience of men and things is a great school 
of equity.” The Parliamentary Republic, founded eighteen 
years ago, had succeeded, though it had against it “an in- 
veterate tendency of the French mind to confound the best 
with the most simple,” “as if despotism were not the simplest 
and the worst of Governments.” Order had been maintained, 
the finances restored, the Army reconstituted, and the Re- 
public enriched by powerful friendships. The Senate itself, 
once so attacked, was now regarded asa safeguard. All the 
powers of the State were in relations of friendly co-operation 
and mutual deference. The Republic is open to all, and 
admits all of good faith and good will. “A great rallying 
movement is penetrating the masses, and pursuing its imper- 
turbable march.” The speech is understood to be that of a 
moderate, who welcomes the aid of converted Royalists, and 
has no reluctance to accept the “powerful friendship” of 
Russia. The Republicans generally do not object to the 
election; but the Radicals still abuse M. Ferry, and Henri 
Rochefort declares he will prove at the proper moment that 
the President of the Segate conquered Tonquin as agent of a 
financial syndicate, which had been assured that a gold-bearing 
territory existed in the Colony. 








M. Charles de Lesseps, as we expected, has begun to let out 
the truth. It seems he affirmed before the investigating 
Magistrate that M. de Freycinet, M. Floquet, and M. Clémen- 
ceau combined to press M. de Lesseps to grant to Baron 
Reinach £320,000 in addition to the £400,000 already received 
by him. M. de Lesseps, although reluctant, in presence of this 
triple intervention did grant £200,000. How this money was 
employed he did not know; but the insinuation is, of course, 
either that it was pocketed or that it was used to 
further political ends,—its owners, the Panama shareholders, 
being in either case equally robbed. ‘ Neither of the 
accused has as yet given any explanation, though M. Clé- 
menceau disputes certain details; but they may be reserving 
themselves for the trial, which commences on March 13th. 
Opinion, however, bas condemned them already, and M. 
Clémenceau is considered very bold in still taking his seat in 
the Assembly, which his colleagues do not do. M. Carnot will, 
during this trial, be interrogated by commission as to his 
knowledge of the fact that bribery was going on; and his replies 





tant, £48,000; Germany, which is mixed, £14,000; Turkey, 
which is Mussulman and Greek, £2,000; and Ireland, which 
is “fervently Catholic,” seven hundred and fifty pounds. The 
Irish did not venture to propose that Parliament should vote 
the money “to conciliate our down-trodden land;” and as to 
subscribing it themselves, they want it to purchase their own 
farms. Keen people the Irish when money is concerned, but 
perhaps a little secular. 


Mr. Justice O’Brien, an Irish and Catholic Judge of ability, 
has been holding his Court in County Clare, and has found 
jaries so terrorised that they will not find verdicts of guilty, 
even in the clearest cases. He said, therefore, in closing the 
assizes, that security for life and property no longer existed in 
County Clare, the law entirely failing, through the conduct of 
jurors, to reach the perpetrators of crime. Mr. T. W. Rus- 
sell, accordingly, on Thursday, brought the condition of County 
Clare before the House of Commons, moving the adjourn- 
ment to enable him to do so, and made a powerful speech, 
showing the increase of serious crime, especially arson and 
dangerous assault, both committed for agrarian or political 
reasons. In spite of this, and that Clare was the most 
disturbed of Irish counties, Mr. Morley had suspended 
the Crimes Act. If the law was useless—as it was, Clare 
being in the hands of a secret society—the duty of the Irish 
Secretary was to ask for additional powers, and Government 
was bound, “ even before they disestablished Churches, before 
they wrecked Empires, before they made a laughing-stock of 
the English Constitution — aye, even before they closed public- 
houses, or attempted to close them—which they were not going 
to do—they were bound to see that every poor man and woman 
in the county of Clare had that protection of the law to which 
they were entitled.” Mr. Russell was, of course, strongly 
supported by Colonel Saunderson, who declared that there 
were in the county fifty-seven branches’ of the old Land 
League, and a secret police who executed orders. He asked 
of those who objected to “ coercion ” whether coercion existed 
or not in County Clare. 


Mr. Morley replied by affirming that Mr. Russell had used 
“ pharisaic language,” and had made his motion only because 
the Unionist Press had taunted Unionists with their inaction. 
He admitted that the first duty of Government was to maintain 
law and order; but in spite of that, the previous Government 
had withdrawn forty-seven policemen from County Ciare! 
If that Government had not cured the county in six years, 
could he be expected to do it in six months? There were no 
murders in the county, though attempts at murder were, he 
admitted, too frequent; but they were not made by men 
acting under any general conspiracy. but by small gangs of 
moonlighters acting independently. He knew, he said, of the 
disease, but he “ did not profess to be able to find a remedy,” 
—a most important admission. Any-decent Indian Commis- 
sioner would make Clare as safe as a drawing-room in six 
weeks. Mr. Balfour replied by showing that the very essence 
of the difficulty was the inability to change the venue which 
had been the consequence of Mr. Morley’s proclamation sus- 
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pending the Crimes Act. He maintained that the Govern- 
ment when it suited them were still using exceptional powers 
in Ireland, while denouncing the late Government for doing 
the same thing, and he called that hypocrisy. Mr. Redmond 
declared that the people of Clare were as law-abiding as any 
in the world, and the House, content apparently that anarchy 
should continue, voted against the adjournment by 260 to 215, 
the full party majority. The debate should be carefully 
studied by all who wish to understand the tone of the new 
Irish Government, and the chances of security in Ireland 
when Nationalists rule. 


A mass meeting of something like fifteen thousand citizens 
of Belfast was held on Tuesday evening in St. George’s 
Market to protest against the Home-rule Bill, under the 
presidency of the Lord Mayor, Sir E. D. Dixon. The Lord 
Mayor said that the passing of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill would be 
the greatest calamity that ever happened to any country, and 
would lead to the total separation of Ireland from England. 
The passing of Home-rule would mean the utter ruin of Bel- 
fast. The people of Belfast meant to keep one Queen and one 
Parliament, and on no terms would they have the Home-rule 
Bill. Mr. Thomas Sinclair proposed resolutions repudiating 
Home-rule in the most energetic language, and said that if their 
fathers were disloyal in 1798, it was because they were mis- 
governed. All their wrongs had been righted, and the town 
of 19,000 dissatisfied inhabitants had now grown into a city 
of 270,000 enthusiastically loyal inhabitants, which contributed 
over £2,000,000 in the last year to the finances of the United 
Kingdom. The President of the Methodist College, Dr. 
MacCutcheon, said that if the Bill passed, they would be 
justified in resisting by force the transfer of their allegiance 
to another power to which they felt no loyalty. They would 
be justified in following the example of other nations which 
had used force to resist violence of this kind, and had been 
exonerated from.all blame by the judgment of history. The 
resolutions were then carried amidst universal enthusiasm, and 
the National Anthem was sung. There was no trace of any 
demand for Protestant ascendency. 


The by-election at Horsham (Sussex) last Saturday, caused 
by the death of the late popular Member, Sir Walter 
Barttelot, went, of course, for the Unionists. Mr. J. H. 
Johnstone (Conservative) was elected by a majority of 1,484. 
But the Gladstonian candidate, Mr. Reginald Wilberforce 
(the rather unwise biographer of Bishop Wilberforce), im- 
proved his position very considerably, as was only natural 
when so popular a Member as Sir Walter Barttelot had been 
his former opponent. He diminished the Conservative 
majority from 2,035 to 1,484. , 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer obtained leave on Monday 
to bring in a Bill establishing the plan of “local option” in 
dealing with the sale of liquor. Ten per cent. of the rate- 
payers in any country parish, or any small borough, or any 
ward of a large borough, may demand a vote by ballot once 
in three years on the grant or continuance of any liquor 
licence, whether to a publican or a grocer, and such licences 
may be withdrawn by a two-thirds vote. There will, after the 
first three years, .be no delay except until the next annual 
renewal of licences, and no compensation whatever to those 
ruined by the prohibition: The law, however, will not affect 
inns, railway-stations, eating-houses, or private dwellings of 
any kind, including, of course, clubs. The rate-payers will 
also be enabled, by a bare majority, to enforce Sunday-closing. 
The Bill, it is said, though accepted by Sir Wilfrid Lawson as 
“the greatest measure since the abolition of slavery,” does 
not satisfy the teetotalers, who wish for compulsory and 
universal ‘Sunday-closing ; but it will be met, as regards com- 
pensation, by a most determined resistance, especially as it is 
seen that the veto will only transfer business from the publican 
to the eating-house keeper. The refusal to compensate is bad 
enough, but we are not sure that we do not dislike the Local 
Option itself even more. One’s neighbours are not one’s 
representatives, and not the “ people” either, and have no more 
right of interference with one’s diet than one’s cousins or 
creditors. 


The friends of Free-trade will, it is telegraphed, be dis- 
appointed with Mr. Cleveland’s government. He declares, it 
is said, that there is no hurry for reductions in the tariff, 
though reductions will be made, and that he does not wish to 








interfere with the interests which have grown up under it 
He considers the Currency Question much more pressingly 
important. His plan appears to be to stop the monthly pur. 
chases of silver, to withdraw all paper currency whatever, 
making the currency purely metallic, and to treat gold and 
silver as “equivalents ”—we presume, of course, ata fixed ratio 
—the nation paying any difference that may arise. To meet 
the charge, an “ Equivalence Fund ” will be created, to consist’ 
originally of £28,000,000 in gold, and to be fed from the 
seigniorage on silver, and possibly by slices of the surplus 
revenue. The plan is not yet clear, but its basis seems to be 
that silver shall be used instead of paper on national security, 
If that is really the notion, its success as a means of fixing 
the price of silver must depend wholly upon the demand for 
the coined metal, which, as a heavy and inconvenient currency, 
is not likely to be great. It must be remembered, however, 
that the President can only propose a plan to Congress which 
the Houses are in no way bound to accept,—though, if they 
do not, he can veto their alternative plans. 


On Friday, February 24th, Mr. Gladstone’s Government made 
two very important declarations. In regard to Mr. Barrow’s. 
motion for equalising the rates throughout the Metropolis, they 
announced their intention of bringing in legislation to effect the 
end desired. In principle, this decision must be pronounced 
just. The rates in the eighty-four different parishes of 
London sometimes. differ by 3s.—in Mile End they are 
6s. 1ld. in the £1, and in St. James’s only 4s. 2d.—which is 
obviously unfair, since the poorer the inhabitants of the 
parish, the higher the rate. We trust, however, that in their 
new scheme the Government will take care that the help given 
by the rich to the poor districts, is given in such a way as not to 
encourage lavish expenditure. The problem is a difficult one, 
because London is too big to be treated as one area like 
Birmingham or Manchester. The other decision was that 
arrived at on Sir Richard Temple’s motion pledging the House 
to establish “a national State-aided system of superannuation” 
for the school teachers. Though the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer stated that it would involve a capital charge of 
£25,000,000 to carry out Sir Richard Temple’s proposal, he 
virtually accepted the motion, which, like that on London 
rating, was carried unanimously. As the teachers will con- 
tribute towards their pensions, and as we are fully committed 
to the expenses of education being borne by the State, and as, 
too, it would doubtless be a great evil to have the fifty thousand 
teachers unprovided for in old age, it is impossible to oppose 
the scheme; but, at the same time, we greatly regret every 
extension of State pensions. 


On Monday, in the Commons, several questions were 
asked by the Opposition in regard to the manner in which 
the money required for the Evicted Tenants Commission 
will be provided. The Government’s answers were vague, 
but it seems that the money will appear under the vote 
for “temporary commissions not otherwise provided for.” 
In view of this, Mr. T. W. Russell asked “whether such 
a course of procedure is not a grave breach of constitu- 
tional practice in withdrawing, as it does, a contentious vote 
from the control of the House of Commons?” In the course: 
of the heckling to which the Government were subjected, it 
appeared that the Evicted Tenants Commission has cost 
£2,170. Ultimately, Mr. Gladstone agreed that “ so far as. 
the Government were concerned, they would take no objec- 
tion to the discussion of the cost of the Commission on the 
Estimates.” Without question, the Unionists were right to 
insist that the House should have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the whole question of the Commission. 


On Monday, the House of Commons spent an hour or two: 
in “debating what they should debate.” Mr. Gladstone 
moved a resolution under which, until Easter, the Govern- 
ment is to have morning sittings on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
and, whenever the Home-rule Bill is put down, the whole of 
the sittings on those days. Naturally enough, the private 
Members fought hard for their rights, but without success,— 
the only exception agreed to being one in favour of the 
Bimetallists. Mr. Labouchere, on the whole, stood by the 
Government rather than the private Members—a sign of how 
complete has been his capture—and “regretted the Prime 
Minister had given way in the matter of bimetallism, which 
could be adequately discussed in the three hours of an evening 
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sitting. It was said that our lunatic asylums were being filled 
by people driven insane by the study of bimetallism ; and he 
should as soon think of discussing abstract love as bi- 
metallism.” The unpopularity of the proposal may be 
gathered from the fact that on the division the Government 
‘carried with them only 276 against 245 votes,—a majority?of 
but 31. On a second division, however, when there was no 
«ross-voting, they obtained their true majority of 42. 


There was rather a confused debate on Wednesday in the 
Commons, on Lord F. Hamilton’s National Education (Ire- 
land) Bill, the object of which was to require the rules of 
the National Education Board to be, on the demand of any 
Commissioner, laid before Parliament, and the operation of 
any rule arrested, if either House of Parliament carried a 
resolution disapproving it. This was really a Bill with a 
double object,—one of its objects being to keep a Parlia- 
mentary check on the National Board of Education in respect 
+o rules which might endanger the full protection of Pro- 
testant children by the conscience-clause in Catholic schools, 
and the other object being to prevent educational Home-rule 
from growing up in Ireland. The point most in dispute was 
the desire of the Catholic party to include in the central 
grant the schools of the Christian Brothers,—very excel- 
lent schools, but schools whose Catholic managers refuse to 
suppress the exhibition of Catholic symbols on the walls, 
to which Protestant parents object on behalf of their chil- 
dren,—and not unnaturally, since Protestant children who 
do not bow or curtsey to those symbols are maltreated 
by the Catholic children who do. Mr. Carson, who made a 
very moderate speech (and not at all a bitter speech, as has 
been most unfairly alleged), praised the Christian Brothers’ 
schools very highly, and said he did not at all mean to declare 

. against a denominational system of education, but while the 
system is, as it now is, undenominational, he thought central 
grants of money should be checked and regulated by central 
Parliamentary authority. Lord Randolph Churchill made a 
speech in favour of including the Christian Brothers’ schools 
in the grant without conditioning for the suppression of 
Catholic symbols; and Mr. Morley praised Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and resisted the Bill as an anti-Home-rule measure. 
‘The Bill was rejected by a majority of 81 (247 against 166). 


The new Chairman of Committees, Mr. Mellor, had his first 
great struggle on Thursday. He declared that, in discussing 
a supplemental vote, you could not raise the policy of the 
original vote, but only the question of how far that original 
vote ought to be increased. This took the House by surprise, 
and led to a mélée, in which those who sided with Mr. Mellor, 
and especially Mr. Sexton, used very much more violent 
language than those who contested his ruling. Mr. Sexton, 
for instance, accused the Opposition of ‘a combined attack to 
embarrass and intimidate the Chair,” for which he never 
apologised, the chairman not having heard him distinctly, 
and therefore not having called upon him to apologise. On 
the whole, we conceive that Mr. Mellor laid down what ought 
to be the rule in discussing supplemental votes, even if 
it has often been practically disregarded; but it is obvious 
that there are cases to which it could not properly apply. 
Supposing that the original vote was small, and the supple- 
mental vote was very much larger than the original vote, it is 
clear that the supplemental vote would raise quite a new ques- 
tion of policy. A policy on which it might be perfectly wise 
to spend £5,000, would be very different from a policy on which 
it would be wise to spend £25,000; and if, therefore, the sup- 
plemental vote was £20,000, to be added to an original vote of 
£5,000, it could not fairly be maintained that the question of 
policy had been properly discussed and settled on the small vote 
and should not be reopened on the large. With this reserve, 
we regard Mr. Mellor’s ruling as the right ruling, and the 
ruling most economical of the time of the Committee. 


We should not wonder if the popularity of General Dodds, 
“conqueror of Dahomey,” declined as rapidly as it rose. He 
has reported to his Government that he cannot dispense with 
any of his troops until King Behanzin is captured, which 
may take a great many years; that until that happy event 
the present expenditure must go on; and that after that con- 
summation the annual outlay cannot be less than £200,000. 
That will appear to the peasantry a large sum, especially if any 
conscripts, whether soldiers or marines, are employed in that 





deadly climate, and if it appears that, as has happened in 
Tonquin, the trade all passes into English and German hands. 
There is, we must remember, a very strong party in the 
Chamber which is bitterly opposed to Colonial expansion, 
maintaining that every Colony draws away troops and treasure 
required for the war that must one day be waged in Europe. 
Hitherto the Government has succeeded, by appeals to 
patriotism, in obtaining its votes; but it is compelled to keep 
its agents short of necessary force, and to regard every 
Colonial debate with apprehension. So far from annexing 
Siam, as Prince Henry of Orleans appears to wish, it hardly 
knows how to provide for Tonquin, which cannot be made 
valuable without a heavy annual subvention. The French, in 
fact, wish to have colonies if they are in the Mediterranean, 
or if they require neither troops nor treasure for their defence. 


Lord Rosebery made a speech at the Colonial Institute on 
Wednesday, which was at once amusing and wise. He gave 
a laughable description of the burdens imposed on a Foreign 
Secretary by Colonial extension, declaring that he had at 
this moment twenty questions of delimitation of frontier in 
progress; that the boxes of documents about them were full 
of unintelligible expressions about unknown localities, and 
that when “proper charts are submitted, it almost in- 
variably happened that the localities were not to be found.” 
Nevertheless, he was in favour of the expansion of the 
Empire. The world is not elastic; we have to think 
of the future, and at the present moment, in mining 
language, we are “pegging out claims” for that. That is 
felicitous; but we hope Lord Rosebery does not forget that, 
by Australian miner’s law, the man who has pegged out a 
claim must work at it, or submit to have it “jumped.” Our 
great fear is that we should annex savage kingdoms, and then 
not attempt either to govern or improve them. If we do not 
benefit Uganda, we have no right to its protectorate. 


The annual Report on Recruiting was issued this week. 
The changes of method in recruiting, and the slight improve- 
ments in the treatment of the soldier, adopted on the recom- 
mendation of Lord Wantage’s Committee, have had the result 
of making the service more popular. If men of good con- 
duct, whose parents become dependent upon them, are allowed 
to leave the colours and go into the Reserve before their 
time is up, it is believed that parents will cease to dissuade 
their sons from enlisting. The numbers enlisted last year 
show an improvement in every district, and the figures of 1892 
are 5,656 over those of 1891, and 10,252 over those of 1890. 
“ There is not the slightest doubt,” says the Report, “that the 
improvement inthe food and in the comforts offered in barracks 
to soldiers, has tended greatly to a marked diminution in the 
numbers of punishments for drunkenness and absence with- 
out leave. It may be confidently expected that these numbers 
will materially decrease year by year, and it is intended to in- 
stitute even more careful inquiries into the antecedents of 
recruits of doubtful appearance or character.” It is interesting 
to note that last year 15,659 men joined the Army from the 
Militia, and 2,336 from the Volunteers,—in each case a greater 
number than in any of the four previous years. The Inspector- 
General ends his report by pleading for a greater margin 
being allowed by Parliament. The Department has often to 
stop recruiting when men are plentiful, though they know 
that in six months’ time they will be looking for men, and not 
able to get them. 


It seems to us that the public mind is growing a great deal 
too compassionate to criminals and a great deal too indifferent 
to the sufferings of their victims. The suicide of Mr. Hilton 
Barker has, it seems, led to the withdrawal of all proceedings 
against Mr. William Barker on the ground that Mr. Hilton 
Barker was the leading spirit in the transactions by which so 
many persons have been defrauded. But, in the first place, 
that is not proved, but only conjectured on priméd facie 
evidence, by the prosecution; and, in the next place, even if it 
were proved, it would not show that a secondary part in a great 
fraud should go with the very light punishment of a painful 
public exposure, only because the primary criminal has exc- 
cuted judgment on himself. We think that the Public 
Prosecutor has been very ill-advised in dropping this 
prosecution. 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
New Consols (2%) were on Friday 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


THE ROUSING OF ULSTER. 


HERE is an old Irish legend, the subject of a poem 
T written long before the Christian era, that at one 
time the whole of Ulster,—Uladh, as it was called in 
the old story,—was covered with a preternatural apathy to 
danger which threatened her from the South. In Mr. 
De Vere’s spirited version of it :— 

«A mist hung o’er it heavy, and on her sons, 
Imbecile spirit, and a heartless mind 
And base soul-sickness.” 


“Shepherds set the wolf to guard their fold,” while the 
King, his lips curled in an idiot smile, replied to the 
warnings of his friend, “‘ What will be, will be. All things 
go well.” It is not Ulster who is in that half-unconscious 
swoon now. She is fully alive to the danger of her situa- 
tion; but the mist has crept from Ireland to England, 
and the lack-lustre eyes with which Ulster is said in 
the old days to have contemplated her danger, are 
now seen in the heads of the English people. As Mr. 
Gladstone truly says, it is the diminished hostility of 
England which has furnished the new chance to the 
disloyal section of the Irish people; and while Ulster is 
exerting her whole force to repel the threatened danger, 
Englishmen are sunk in an unnatural stupor, are in- 
dulging in a fond-delusion that the danger is purely 
imaginary, and that the Irish Party who have so often ex- 
pressed with perfect frankness their wish to see England 
humbled to the dust, are in reality England’s best friends 
and wisest counsellors. Ulster and England, if they really 
held together, could easily crush Ireland with Scotland and 
Wales thrown in. The people of Ulster tell us that Belfast 
alone has in the last year contributed towards the revenues 
of the Union hardly less than Mr. Gladstone considers to 
be the share of Ireland in the common work of the United 
Kingdom. Yet Belfast is to be wrenched away from her loyal 
allegiance to the Government of the United Kingdom, and 
compelled to contribute her wealth to a government which 
she dreads, detests, and has every reason to regard as 
profoundly hostile to her prosperity; while England in 
her stupor mutters over the promises of the Newcastle 
Programme, and broods over the thought of revolu- 
tions of which she knows little and for which she 
really cares less, taking no heed of her most loyal 
fellow-citizens, but listening rather to the spells which 
Ireland chaunts through Mr. Gladstone’s eloquent and 
eager lips. The aged orator rehearses the passionate 
applause which Belfast accorded a century ago to 
those who conspired against the Government of this 
island. But a century ago disloyal Belfast was a small 
town of nineteen thousand inhabitants, while the Belfast 
of to-day, which is far more resolute in her loyalty to the 
Constitution of the United Kingdom than the Belfast of 
1798 was in her disloyalty to it, represents a population 
more than fourteenfold that of the disloyal Belfast,—a 
city which has been converted by just, beneficent, and liberal 
government, to cordial friendship with the government 
which she then repudiated. If England listened to the voice 
of those Irishmen who love her best, she would no more 
think of inviting Mr. Dillon, Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor to guide the policy of the Irish Legislature and 
Administration, than France would trust her policy to the 
dictation of Germany, or Germany apply for counsel to 
the Czar. 

To do the Irish Home-rulers mere justice, they do not 
even pretend to echo the language by which Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Morley endeavour to persuade us that the guaran- 
tees for the protection of the minority which the Bill 


- professes to provide, are both effective and superfluous. Mr. 


Gladstone maintains that they are both ; while Mr. Morley 
maintains that, whether effective or not, they are at least 
superfluous. Irishmen may be trusted, he thinks, if once you 
act generously to them, to take no advantages of their 
opponents. But we hear nothing of that kind from the 
panegyrists of the boycotting policy and the “ Plan of 
Campaign.” They sit and cheer Mr. Chamberlain when 
he points out that, with an Irish Legislature and an Irish 
Administration dependent on it, nothing short of an Act 
suspending the new Constitution, and a reoccupation of 


Ireland by military force, would really be effective in putting ! 





down a renewed “ Plan of Campaign.” The Irish Nati 

ists have never withdrawn their beck that they a 
Ireland of Landlordism ; they have never assured ug thet 
under the new régime, every shilling of debt contracted 
under the Ashbourne Act and the measures which sup- 
plemented it, would be fully paid up. They have never 
assumed the airs of converts to the policy they used to. 
attack so bitterly. So far as we can judge, they just] 
think that the so-called guarantees are utterly wiuthient 
and that is exactly the reason why they are so thorough] 
satisfied with Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, and support him go. 
loyally even when, as on Tuesday, by supporting him they 
throw over a favourite political fad of their own leader. 
Archbishop Walsh. Archbishop Walsh declared himself 
strongly in favour of Bimetallism, and it was supposed that 
the Anti-Parnellites would take up that crotchet in de. 
ference to his authority. On the contrary, they voted in a 
solid phalanx for Mr. Gladstone, so perfectly satisfied are 
they, that, if once they can pass this Bill, lreland will be 
practically in their hands, and that the guarantees will al} 
be found to be pure moonshine, the traps by which weak- 
minded English Home-rulers will have been deluded into 
putting Ireland beyond their power, unless, indeed, they are 
willing to undo all they have done and confess that they 
have taken a false step which it is necessary, at great cost 
of blood and bitterness, to retrace. We cannot find a single 
indication that those who have always triumphed in the 
success of the policy which treats land-grabbers as lepers, 
have ever said a word to show that they do not 
triumph in it still. When Mr. Morley declared that, as 
regards the three years’ delay in handing over the Land 
Laws of Ireland to the Irish Parliament, there was no 
intention at present of proposing immediate legislation 
in the Imperial Parliament, unless events rendered that 
course necessary, no complaint arose from the Anti- 
Parnellite ranks. On the contrary, they seemed well satis- 
fied with the arrangement that, for the next three years, 
nothing more should be done,—after which the Irish 
Parliament could treat the land as it pleases. Three years 
are soon over; and then how would the instalments still 
payable under the Acts for creating freeholders be paid ? 
They would be paid at prairie rates, or not at all. We 
may depend upon it that the whole machinery of the pre- 
tended guarantees is regarded by the “‘ patriots ” of Ireland 
as so much dust thrown into the eyes of English Home- 
rulers, who want to be provided with a decent excuse for 
doing what they are very loth to do. The Anti-Parnellites 
do not even profess to take these clauses seriously. They 
avow their belief that they have been acting justly 
throughout the whole history of the Land League and 
National League, and in that sense, and in that sense only, 
they intend to act justly still. In other words, they intend 
to confiscate the land of Ireland by claiming it at merely 
nominal values for the tenant-farmers, and to crush 
all those who stand in the way of any policy of 
that kind. If Ulster changes her mind, and makes 
common cause with them, they will find it worth 
their while to let Ulster off easily. If not, they 
will find the means of ruining Ulster, and making her 
repent her loyalty to England. For the present at least 
there is no danger that Ulster will change her mind. She 
is fully awake to the danger of identifying herself with a 
conspiracy which has adopted methods of agitation so 
ruinous to the principles of civilisation. But there is no 
knowing what she might do, if the intolerable sense of in- 
jury in having been deserted by England, in spite of all her 
faithful loyalty, came fully upon her. As yet it is not 
Ulster that hesitates, but England. Bewildered by Mr. 
Gladstone’s eloquence, and the fascinations of the New- 
castle programme, the mist is upon her eyes, and the palsy 
onherhands. Mr. Gladstone’s more moderate followers are 
so anxious to be deceived, that many of them are deceived. 
Unless the constituencies awaken to the danger, their repre 
sentatives will follow hesitatingly, but in adequate numbers, 
where Mr. Gladstone leads them. Even the Noncon- 
formists will not stretch out their hands to their Presby- 
terian brethren in Ireland. Excusing themselves with the 
boast that they retain the power to overrule injustice if 
they choose, they will not choose to overrule it. And we 
shall lose the most faithful of our fellow-citizens, while 
Ireland will lose the prosperity of the most prosperous of 
her provinces, only because a glamour has fallen on 
a Gladstone’s eyes, and a strange illusion upon his 
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SIR W. HARCOURT’S LIQUOR BILL. 


ATHER to our surprise, we find it easy to ‘discuss 
R Sir W. Harcourt’s Liquor Bill. Asa rule, in previous 
discussions, we have been hampered by an entire disbelief 
in the grand premiss. We do not believe alcohol to be a 
bad thing, but a good thing, capable of abuse like every- 
thing else—food, for exam le—but supplying, when taken 
+n moderation, a distinct alleviation to human misery. The 
comfort, for instance, which the millions of wine-drinkers 
and beer-drinkers in Europe have obtained from their 
draughts, is probably tenfold the misery suffered by those 
who have used the comforts in excess. As to the waste of 
money, the teetotalers’ case is better; but then it is just 
as good against the waste of money on delicate food, on 
meat every day, on tea, and on clothing not essential to 
health or decency. And lastly, as to the national injury 
effected, the historical evidence is directly contrary to the 
teetotalers’ assertions. The races which practise total absti- 
nence stand first in the lists of criminality. Not only have 
the races which drink, conquered the world, beating back in 
open combat the abstaining Arabs, but. they have given 
the world all its highest thoughts, and all the morality 
which rises above the utilitarian level. Without the 
Greek, the Roman, the Jew, the Teuton in all branches, 
the world might never have raised itself above the Chinese 
level, but the race which created Art and politics, the race 
which established Law, the race which carried through 
the ages the torch of monotheism, and the race which 
made possible the union of freedom with order, have alike 
drunk alecohol,—two of them, the Roman and the Teuton, 
very deeply. To say that alcohol is evil, seems therefore as 
absurd to usas to the Members of the House of Commons, 
who, with a few exceptions, would not give it up, even if 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury both commanded them, 
and as that is the root-idea of teetotalism, the discussion 
of teetotal projects has been for us a little difficult. 

There is no such difficulty in the way of discussing Sir 
W. Harcourt’s present proposal, for it is as bad a Bill from 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s point of view as from that of any 
publican whatever. To begin with, it utterly denies and 
scorns the first principle of his teaching,—viz., that alcohol- 
selling is an evil trade, one of the evil trades which disentitle 
traders, when restricted by law, to claim any compensation. 
You might as well, we believe he has said—and certainly 
he has thought—compensate a burglar or a brothel-keeper 
for restrictive legislation, as compensate a publican. That 
is logical; and for those who hold that opinion, and whom 
we may call the Mahommedans of the liquor-trade, we have 
some respect as persons who, though ignorant of history and 
in practice oppressive, are thoroughly sincere in their faith 
and ready to make sacrifices on its behalf. But what does 
the Bill do for their principles? It distinctly authorises 
the rate-payers of any parish in the Kingdom to approve 
the sale of alcohol, to refuse to restrict the extent of the 
temptation to take it offered to the people, and implicitly, 
at least, to legalise any number of drink-shops. Nobody 
can deny that the Bill does this, and clearly, in doing it, 
it is, on teetotal principles, an extraordinarily bad Bill. 
The teetotal assumption, of course, is, as it always has 
been, that the people wish to be protected against them- 
selves, and that there will be an eager rush of parishioners 
to close the drinking-shops ; but there is not a particle of 
evidence for that assumption. The general majority of 
the nation is in favour of the liqucr-trade, or it would 
have been suppressed long ago; and the local majority 
in each parish, a few places excepted, where the 
squire hates alcohol, or the vicar thinks it should be 
restricted to the Communion, will probably be of the 
same opinion as the nation. Most of the parishes 
consulted will probably vote against restriction, and then 
where will Sir Wilfrid Lawson be? ‘ Where he is,’ will 
probably be his reply; but it will not be true, for the 
harmlessness of the liquor-trade will have been reaffirmed 
all over England by the voice which to modern Radicals 
18 more sacred than either the voice from Sinai or the 
voice of the People,—viz., the voice of the locality through 

amass vote. We say nothing of the immense temptation 
which will be offered to publicans to make themselves 
popular, and to conciliate customers and to offer credit 
while the question is under village debate, and confine 
ourselves to the single point that, under the Bill, the tee- 
totalers are offering to ‘‘ unhappy victims” the power to 
commit what they themselves constantly denounce as a 





crime,—that is, to give a fresh and popular sanction to 
the trade in liquor, a new endorsement to the pub- 
lican’s claim to compensation. The teetotaler says he 
has no claim, because his licence is only for one year; but 
under this Bill, if he gets the vote, it will be for three 
years. It is explicitly provided that he should not be 
attacked oftener ; and though that will not affect the power 
of the Magistrates, it will affect those teetotalers who are 
Radicals, for they are always pleading that the Magis- 
trates, as educated persons, may be morally wrong, but 
that the populace of a vicinity, being ignorant, must 
be morally right. The latter, in their eyes, is the 
higher power, and its vote a moral extinction to the right 
of Magistrates. 

Again, as to the expediency of the Bill from the teetotal 
point of view. It is surely a most half-hearted and weak 
performance. Under the plea of avoiding fanaticism, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer puts in a whole list of 
“exemptions ” under which the unhallowed thing may be 
consumed to almost any extent. Any one is at liberty 
to buy or take alcohol in his own house, or in any place- 
where he resides or takes his meals. No inn is to be shut 
up under the Parish Referendum, nor, we presume, any 
proprietary club, nor any restaurant, nor any railway- 
station or place for the accommodation of travellers. 
The blow “is levelled exclusively at the gin-palace, the 
tap-room, and the beer-house,” and not at liquor-drinkin 
at all. So far as it appears, any beer-dealer may sen 
beer in pails to the labourers in the field; any club may 
sell poison to its members, however casual; and any baker 
or restaurant-keeper, or other seller of food, may take out 
a licence, and induce all his customers to drink with their 
food,—a practice so dangerous that in the City the regular: 
thing to say of a drunken man of business is, “ He has 
been having a biscuit!” To all these traders, the Bill 
will offer unlimited opportunities of liquor-selling, and 
the practical working of it will deprive the villager of 
nothing except his opportunity of social intercourse, and 
will compel him only to get drunk, if he wishes to be drunk, 
ina house without a sign, and calling itself a supper-house 
instead of a public-house. No good will be done to Tem- 
perance or to the cottager’s pocket, or to anything else ; but 
custom will betransferred from one tradesman toanother, the- 
new one being probably a trifle more respectable outwardly, 
and therefore less to be avoided by decent folk. They shrink 
from entering the beer-house, but they will not shrink 
from the bakery. We say nothing of the discomfort the 
Bill will introduce, because the villagers can remedy that 
by always voting “ No” to the prayer for restriction; and 
nothing of the stimulus to be given to illicit distillation 
which regular publicans seldom favour; and only ask 
whether teetotalers really believe that the evil of drink is 
intensified by the place it is drunk in, whether that is not 
rather a bit of social fastidiousness than of honest 
fanaticism, the respectable classes disliking, not drink, but 
the noisy conviviality of inferior persons? The Bill 
certainly looks very like it, and would look entirely like it,. 
but that, so far as we see, the club started for drinking, and 
drinking alone, where every man is a toper, and no one 
keeps order lest he should lose his licence, is in no way 
interfered with. . 

From the Temperance point of view, we repeat, the Bill 
is a bad Bill; and from no other point of view is it a good 
one. Itis worst from the point of view of local govern- 
ment. We have never denied that a nation, as represented 
in Parliament, must have a claim to decide what it will, or- 
will not, treat as a poisonous drug, and has just as much 
right, if it is convinced of the wisdom of that course, 
to inhibit alcohol, as to inhibit opium, or prussic 
acid. It might show itself sillier by so doing, but it 
would be clearly within its right. If all Members and all 
Peers agreed to prohibit the sale of tea as injurious to 
the nerves, we might think them a parcel of fools, and 
style them a parcel of faddists; but we should no more 
dream of questioning their constitutional right than of 
questioning their power to enforce it. But we do question 
the right of Parliament to abdicate its own supreme 
legislative power in favour of the majority of labourers in 
a village, even if that majority is to be two-thirds. No 
majority has a natural right in such a matter ; and I, John 
Hodge, who want beer, though I stand alone, have not 
given it a right as a representative body. Suppose the 
majority in a parish is Vegetarian, as might happen 
any day, is it to prohibit the sale of butcher’s meat ? 
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The teetotalers say “No,” because meat is not harmful 
and does not excite the passions, but Vegetarians say it does, 
and is harmful; and who is to disprove their assertion ? 
Certainly not the doctors, who meet cases of over-eating 
every day; and certainly not the clergymen, who are 
bound to consider gluttony, which is the excessive 
eating of meat, as deadly a sin as drunkenness. Sir W. 
Harcourt says that no one can have so good a right to 
legislate a man into sobriety as his neighbours ; but the 
neighbours are, necessarily, the very worst authority. 
They are never impartial, they are never constant in 
opinion, and if we may judge by their usual conduct on 
the drainage question, they never display the broad com- 
mon-sense which enables men to put up with one kind 
of annoyance in order not to beget another and more 
dangerous kind. Parochial legislation means the con- 
tinuance of cesspools to avoid main-drainage; and this 
delegation of authority over the beer-house to the village, 
will mean the stoppage of all broad and reasonable 
plans for regulating the drink traffic. It is fatal to the 
Gothenburg system, to the High Licence system, to any 
system which aims at making public-houses thoroughly 
respectable houses of entertainment for the poor. If 
Parliament thinks alcohol poison, let it forbid its sale 
everywhere; in the Westminster Palace first of all. If it 
thinks a restriction on the number of houses necessary, let 
it restrict them according to some recognised and reason- 
able demand; but let it not license a thousand public- 
houses in Marylebone and none in Paddington, or leave 
its own work to be done by the most ignorant of the 
community. 

We have said nothing of the Sunday-closing power also 
bestowed upon villages, because we see nothing special in 
it. If it is right to rob a licensed tradesman of all his 
business without compensation, it is right, a fortiori, to 
rob him of a seventh of it; and if it is just for the repre- 
sentative body to abdicate its functions as regards week- 
days, so also it is just to abdicate them as regards the 
Sunday. The notion that swallowing beer is more criminal 
on one day than another, is nonsense simply ; nor do we 
believe that flinging all habitual drunkards into the streets 
on Sunday, will tend to the more decent observance of the 
day of rest. We have, however, no special antipathy to the 
clause, which has, at least, one argument to produce foritself, 
—viz., the opinion of all doctors that nothing is so useful 
to arrest what is called alcoholisation as total abstinence 
for twenty-four hours once a week. Our contention is not 
against Sunday-closing, but against Parliament delegating 
its power to close to a non-representative body, and against 
the decision that a licensed trader has, when a seventh of 
his business is taken away by statute, no claim to com- 
pensation. He has as good a claim as a butcher or a 
baker. He, too, sells an article of diet ; and if alcohol is a 
bad article of diet, the dealer sells it under a licence which 
implies that it is a good one. Sir W. Harcourt may think 
otherwise, but, if so, what are we to think of his conduct 
in deliberately reaffirming that inns, clubs, and restaurants 
may sell alcohol, and still remain blameless ? 





CONSERVATIVE LANGUOR. 


ROBABLY too much has been said of the weak 
attendance of Unionist Members in the preliminary 
divisions of the House of Commons. It is not usual with 
the Whips to strain the bonds very tightly during the 
early weeks of a Session which is expected to be one of 
severe struggle. The necessity has hardly arisen for 
pitched battles, and it is not good policy to forestall neces- 
sity. The rider who takes all the wind out of his horse in 
the first few minutes, will hardly get a good spurt out of 
him at the supreme moment of the race. On the other 
hand, it can hardly be doubted that, even amongst Con- 
servative Members of Parliament, there is a very strong 
disposition to deprecate the necessity for another Dissolu- 
tion within the year, or indeed in the present year at all. 
Election funds are exhausted, electoral energies are 
exhausted ; electoral hope is not vivid, for in the 
greater number of county constituencies where the rural 
squires still retain a good part of their former ascendency, 
the Gladstonian Party have made so many assaults on their 
seats, and have so much diminished their majority in a 
great many cases where they have not carried the seat, that 
it is a very faint-hearted feeling with which the squires 
look to a renewal of the battle so lately fought, and 





in which, after so much uphill work, the Poorer yc 
moderate an amount of ‘satiafucticn. ite die t yo 
doubt, in the great towns and cities of England. Mie "for 
the most part, there is a growing sense of securit aot 
most of the recent by-elections have been fought so cs 
ally most of the recent reverses have been experienced im ke 
rural constituencies; and there it cannot be doubted th t 
the feeling of depression amongst the Unionists has be 
sufficiently conspicuous. The prospect of any early senenel 
of the great struggle, is looked forward to with very me 
blankness by all those county Unionists who are not so = I 
convinced of the danger of any great relaxation of th 
Union between this country and Ireland, that all iat 
considerations fall into the shade in the ardour of thei 
desire to defeat Mr. Gladstone’s plans. - 
We fear that, after all, the chief reason for a certain 
languor among the Conservatives is chiefly this,—that the 
hardly realise the enormous relative importance of the 
question of the Union, while they do realise, in a manner 
which Liberal Unionists cannot altogether appreciate, the 
hopelessness of preventing the encroachment of Liberal 
ideas on other and more social aspects of the issues between 
the two parties, They feel that in the new County Councils 
democratic ideas have dangerously undermined the social 
influence of the county families; they are alarmed at the 
upheaval of new couches sociales, new strata of society ; and 
they hear every day doctrines propounded as to “ unearned 
increment” and the payment of Members, which render 
them very much more uneasy than the prospect of that 
relaxation of the tie between Ireland and England, the 
effect of which they hardly realise, and which certainly 
does not come home to their hearths and bosoms as do 
matters which threaten the order of the society in which 
they live, and the immediate means of living of half their 
relations and friends. In short, they find it difficult, as 
they recall the struggles of the last seven years, to per- 
suade themselves that the one great issue on which, 
if they would only pull strongly together, they might 
very easily gain a complete victory, is anything like as 
important to them as the many issues on which they are 
certain of ultimate defeat. Consequently, they cannot help 
a certain indifference creeping upon them as to the ultimate 
fate of the one great battle which they might assuredly 
win, when they think of the very many battles which 
they are yearly losing, and which even their new 
leaders are eager to impress upon them that they not 
only must lose, but must be quite willing to lose, and to 
assure their constituents that they are even anxious to 
lose. We do not feel the least doubt that this is one of 
the great reasons why many of the political and local 
leaders of Conservatism seem to be so apathetic in fighting 
the great battle of the day. They put forth all their 
energies during a seven years’ war of no ordinary severity, 
and were beaten ; and though the beating was not at all 
decisive on the one great question of the day, it was accom- 
panied by so many disheartening surrenders on minor 
questions, that the disappointment of the defeat told much 
more severely upon them than it would have done had they 
not sacrificed so much that was dear to them socially in 
order to turn the political scales, and sacrificed it apparently 
in vain. To see their landed property undergoing deprecia- 
tion, their social station attacked, their influence rivalled or 
even exceeded by that of professional politicians, to find their 
judgment puzzled by all sorts of philanthropic proposals 
which seem at once vague and dangerous, yet to which 
they dare not turn a cold shoulder without being aware 
that it will ruin their political influence at once, is full of 
paralysing significance to all genuine Conservative instinct, 
and operates, we think very naturally, though very unfor 
tunately, by cooling Conservative zeal even for the one 
cause which is still hopeful, and on which, if they only 
cared enough about it, they might still easily win a final 
and decisive victory. If the old order is changing so 
rapidly and so completely that they will hardly recognise 
the world of their youth in the world of their manhocd, 
even though the union of Ireland and Great Britain be 
maintained, they find it hard to be enthusiastic about 
maintaining it, since there is so much that has gone, or 
must go, without which the Union will hardly seem 
worth maintaining. These are considerations which very 
naturally affect the old Conservatives much more than 
they affect the Liberal Unionists, and no doubt it is 
amongst Conservatives of the older school, and not 
amongst Liberal Unionists, that the languor of which we 
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‘efly prevails. Many of the Liberal Unionists,— 
meal eamberlaiD, for instance,—sympathise very keenly 
‘th the tendencies which are undermining all the old 
(ionservative traditions. But till a race of Conservatives 
has grown Up which is refashioned in the mould of the 
democracy, it is impossible to be surprised at the depressing 
‘fluence which is produced on Conservatives by the rapid 
advance of all the assumptions of the new democracy, and 
ri sense of weakness and lassitude which makes it difficult 
to fight hard even on issues where the general conditions 
favour success. ; ; ; 
Nevertheless, we think the Conservatives to blame in not 
throwing more heart into the contest. After all, social 
mistakes always have a tendency to correct themselves, 
though they do turn things very much upside down until 
the correcting influence makes itself felt. The attempt to 
legislate away social inequalities will soon show itself to 
be an impossibility, and not only an impossibility, but 
a blunder which aggravates the inequalities that it 
attempts to remove. But a fundamental constitutional 
change of a mischievous kind has no tendency to correct 
itself. It weakens the State in which it occurs without 
restoring the elasticity necessary to undo what has been 
done. Let England once succumb to the lawless agitation 
which has done so ‘much to injure Ireland, and she will 
take a step down in the world from which we could 
hardly expect her to recover. A nation that has lost 
self-confidence in its own genius is very apt to go steadily 
downwards. And if we are once beaten in England by 
the agrarian conspiracy in Ireland, we shall lose self- 
confidence in our own genius. The main characteristic of 
the modern Gladstonians as distinguished from the old 
Liberals is a spurious humility which begs pardon of 
the lawless for having arrested them in their career, and 
abases itself before those who stimulate the evil passions 
of selfish men, because it has not recognised the latent 
good involved in all that fierce and furious impatience of 
misery. The Gladstonians want us to go about hat in 
hand to every cruel and selfish combination of popular 
wrath, on the ground that had we not made some 
grave mistake in the past, this cruel and selfish com- 
bination would never have come into existence. Per- 
haps not. But no great State can afford to grovel 
before lawless evil, simply because lawless evil is often 
the offspring of narrow and blundering statesman- 
ship. The true Liberalism, like the true Conservatism, 
punishes lawlessness first, and finds the remedy for bad 
statesmanship afterwards. If we suddenly stop, as Mr. 
Gladstone stopped in mid-career of a great effort to 
reform the Irish land system, in order to flatter Boycotters 
and excuse Campaigners, and ask them to take our places 
in the government of Ireland, we shall forfeit our rank in 
history, and ruin Ireland as well. Hard as it may be for 
the old Conservatives to throw their whole hearts into 
so purely political a battle, when they see so much that 
they prized disappearing around them, they may be sure 
of this, that if they do not fight and win this battle, in 
which the ancient ways are certainly the ways of righteous- 
ness, they will give a shock to the greatness of England 
and the cause of Constitutionalism, from which Conserva- 
tives will not recover for many generations. 





WHAT AN IRISH PARLIAMENT MAY DO. 


HAT we said last week in regard to what an Irish 
Parliament may do under Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, 

seems to have brought home to some of our readers the 
true significance of the step which Parliament is being 
asked to take. We propose, therefore, to return to this 
way of looking at the Bill, and to set out some more of 
the Acts which it would be possible for the Irish Parlia- 
ment to pass. We will begm with some of the com- 
mercial and financial enactments which would be within 
the scope of the Dublin Legislature. In the first place, the 
Irish Parliament might grant bounties for the encourage- 
ment of special Irish industries. That they would want to 
do this is almost certain, for to give bounties is to intro- 
duce Protection, and Protection, as the author of “In 
Castle and Cabin”—an able and impartial American 
observer—noted, is the one thing upon which all Irishmen 
agree. For example, the Irish Parliament might argue: 
‘We can secure a monopoly of the distilling industry if 
we exempt all distilleries from the payment of local rates 
and other forms of taxation, and give a bounty of so much 


Ja gallon on all spirits produced in Ireland.’ 





To pass 
such an exactment would not be wltra vires, for it would 


not interfere in any way with the rights of the Imperial 
Government in the matter of Excise. The Excise dues 
would be paid as usual, and the Excise officers would 
exercise all their rights undisturbed. The payment of the 
bounty would be a private matter, settled between the dis- 
tiller and the Irish Exchequer. 

Again, the Irish Parliament might, if they chose, en- 
deavour to create a great sugar-refining industry by the 
grant of a bounty to any person who would establish a 
refinery. Here, indeed, the bounty might serve the 
double purpose of encouraging (or what Protectionists 
call encouraging) both agriculture and trade. There 
might be one bounty paid to those who would grow beet- 
root, and another to those who would refine it. No doubt, 
it would be Ireland, not England, which would suffer in the 
long-run from such a poliey; but that does not enable us 
to regard the prospect with equanimity. As soon as Ire- 
land had ruined herself by bounties, we should be asked 
to get her out of her difficulties, and Irish Free-trade 
orators would denounce England for having deliberately 
handed over Ireland to a group of Protectionists in order 
to bring about the ruin of “their beloved country.” But 
this simple form of Protection is by no means the 
only kind which Ireland would be able to adopt. By 
means of bounties, Irish patriots might revenge them- 
selves upon the-“ little Orange den,” as they term Belfast. 
Perhaps, however, it will be said that no Irishman would 
want to ruin Belfast. That view may be true, and certainly 
sounds primé facie reasonable ; but it hardly corresponds 
with what Mr. Patrick Ford has said about Belfast and its 
industries even so late as 1888. Some of Mr. Patrick 
Ford’s sayings about Belfast had best be quoted, however, 
to show that we are not exaggerating. Lest, too, it may 
be said that we are relying upon “ bogus extracts con- 
cocted by Unionist agencies,” we may mention that in 


1888 the present writer cut the original print of these 


quotations with his own hands from Mr. Ford’s paper, 
the Irish World. Here are the passages:—‘I was 
much impressed by an article by John F. Finerty, 
in which he had the wisdom and courage to declare that 
the destruction of the linen industry of Belfast was a matter 
that Irish Nationalists have no cause to deplore...... 
The linen-lords are all anti-Irish...... By boycotting 
flax-growing the people of Ireland can ruin Belfast. 
No true Irishman takes any pride in the 
growth and prosperity of Belfast any more than Belfast 
takes a pride in the material progress of Ireland. 
Belfast is a little Orange den, where they «>m- 
bine against the peace and prosperity of Ireland. E..rv 
Trish attack on England should include Belfast...... ts 
the whole place were engulfed in an earthquake Ireland 
would be stronger, richer, happier, and more tranquil.” 
The article ends, however, by declaring that “no Irishman 
would propose to destroy the linen industry, but many 
Irishmen believe that if less attention were given to flax 
and more to wool it would be better for Ireland.” Now, 
let us suppose that the Irish Parliament were to follow Mr. 
Ford’s advice, and were to see to it that “less attention 
was given to flax and more to wool,” or, at any rate, 
that Belfast had no monopoly of the linen-trade. It 
would sound plausible enough to say that the City of Cork 
deserved to be raised from the position to which she 
had been sunk by English treachery, cruelty, and disfavour 
—that would be nonsense, of course, because Cork has 
received more help from England since the Union than 
Belfast, not less; but it would be nonsense which would 
be readily swallowed—and that, therefore, bounties should 
be paid to any one setting up linen factories or cloth-mills 
in Cork, or any other of the Southern cities. There is 
nothing in the Bill to prevent preferential treatment being 
applied to any particular place ; and, therefore, a policy of 
bounties applied to creating linen and wool manufactories 
in Cork, and ship-building yards at Queenstown, would be 
in no sense ultra vires. What, too, is specially noteworthy, 
is that Belfast industries might be specially taxed in order 
to create rival industries in the South. It would not be 
difficult to invent taxes which would hit Belfast alone, and 
then to apply the product of those taxes to help Cork, 
Dublin, and Limerick. A special tax, for example, 
on all commercial undertakings in which more than 
£50,000 worth of capital was employed — breweries 
and distilleries to be exempted—would, in practice 
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only touch Belfast. Yet such a tax might be declared 
to be nothing but a tax imposed according to the ability 
of the undertaking to bear the tax. Another department 
of financial legislation open to the Dublin Legislature is 
that connected with paper-money. It is true that they 
could not make paper-money legal tender, but they could 
do something very nearly as injurious to the true interests 
of Ireland. Banking laws are within their competence. 
Hence an Irish Parliament might pass a law declaring that 
any bank might issue notes against a two-thirds reserve of 
Irish Government Stock held by them. By this means 
the Government of Ireland might float their first loan at 
3 per cent. and secure “ plenty of paper-money.” No doubt, 
paper so secured and paper also which was not legal tender 
would soon depreciate, and produce in the end the financial 
ruin of Ireland; but that objection does not touch our point, 
—namely, that the Irish Parliament might flood Ireland 
with paper-money. Possibly, however, it will be said that 
no one in Ireland would either want to introduce Protection 
in the guise of bounties or to give Ireland “soft” money. 
In answer, we can only recall to our readers’ minds the 
well-known patriotic sentiment, “all that Ireland wants 
to make her prosperous is Protection and plenty of paper- 
money.” That is the belief at the bottom of every Irish- 
man’s mind; and if the Irish Parliament did not attempt 
to carry the legislation to which this belief points, it would 
be condemned at once as having betrayed its trust. 

One of the most important matters in regard to which 
Ireland can legislate is marriage. Possibly, the Irish Par- 
liament in this matter would pass laws of which we should 
personally approve. That, however, is neither here nor 
there. What is important, is that we are deliberately pro- 
viding for the creation of a new marriage law within the 
three Kingdoms. It is bad enough not to have a common 
law of marriage between Scotland and England, or for the 
Empire as a whole. To provide for its further differentia- 
tion is most unwise. Suppose the Irish Parliament, as it is 
very likely to do, abolishes divorce, and makes subsequent 
marriage legitimatise offspring born out of wedlock. In that 
case, a man will change his status when he crosses St. 
George’s Channel, and we shall have the scandal of seeing 
men who are bigamists in Ireland, declared to be lawfully 
married in England. With the example of America before 
our eyes, it is surely reckless in the last degree to allow the 
Irish Parliament to control the marriage law. Again, under 
the Bill the Irish Parliament might so arrange its legisla- 
tion as to make mixed marriages illegal. It might abolish 
civil marriages altogether, and then enact that, in the case 
of mixed marriages, the ceremony, to be binding, must be 
performed by ministers of both faiths. But if the Roman 
Catholic Bishops forbade their clergy to solemnise mixed 
marriages, this would in effect forbid marriages between 
Protestants and Catholics. We have only left ourselves 
room to mention one other form of legislation open to the 
Irish Parliament,—a form by which they would be able to 
exercise powers far greater than those which the mass of 
Home-rulers believe to be conferred by the Bill. By 
altering the code of legal procedure, the Irish Parliament 
might, in practice, take away from individuals, in ordinary 
cases, the right of appeal to the Privy Council as the 
Supreme Court of Appeal within the Empire. We cannot, 
however, elaborate this point on the present occasion. 
. Suffice it to say, that in the power to lay down the rules 
under which men are to be tried for their lives and 
liberties, and in respect of their worldly goods, the Irish 
Parliament would possess almost complete control over its 
subjects. It is the Irish Parliament which will settle what 
is due “ process of law.” But since this is so, the chief 
restraint upon its action crumbles to nothing. 





THE SOURCES OF ENGLISH PROSPERITY. 


iG is pleasant, in a day when every one is anticipating 
misfortunes, and a pessimism which is not entirely 
superficial governs every department of thought, to read 
a good hearty outburst of optimism about the future of 
England. It is therefore with little pleasure that we 
point out how slight is the foundation on-which Mr. Grant 
Allen builds his glowing anticipations. That entertaining 
writer, in the Westminster Gazette of Saturday, declares 
that the prosperity of Great Britain is founded on her 
geographical position in relation to water-carriage, and 
that this is unalterable, except by the occurrence of 
some “Big Thing,” such as the invention of an easy 





method of aerial navigation. Social 

nothing ; even industrial changes, like the tent _ 
movement, matter little; England is nearest toe mt 
where by water, and therefore she will keep her ms ag 
mercial supremacy. It is soothing doctrine, and we sho nld 
like to believe it; but we fear that Mr. Grant Alle y 

this, as in most of the speculations he publishes, is jin 
materialistic. The position of a country has a certain 
effect in creating commercial success, but it certain] 

is not the only cause of it; and we question if y 
is even the main one. To begin with, it is br 

itself, absolutely powerless. Mr. Grant Allen sinks 
to Carthage, and attributes her marvellous ome in 
commerce, not to the enterprise, daring, and intelli Bo 
of her Pheenician rulers, but to her position ; but Carth ; 
exists now almost in the same place, the centre-point of 
the Mediterranean, and has comparatively no trade at all 
even ia the Mediterranean. Marseilles to the West, and 
Smyrna to the East, have beaten her out of the field. Ever 
since Asiatic seas were navigated, and Hindoos swarmed 
into the Eastern Archipelago, Singapore has been for 
South Asia the natural depot, and yet till the British occu. 
pied the island it was a place for fishermen. Venice 
lies nearer to the Black Sea and the Asiatic geag 
than she ever did when she was the wealthy Queen 
of the Adriatic; and what is Venice commercially com. 
pared with Marseilles or Southampton?’ Has Holland 
moved, perhaps, or the seas she traded in, that her 
commerce has glided away ? or does Mr. Grant Allen really 
expect to see Alexandria the entrepdét of all Asiatic trade ? 
That city is, by position, its natural centre and bonded 
warehouse. Constantinople has not slipped East or West- 
ward since she was the depét for the coasts of two seas, 
and most of the trade of Asia; her position is still for 
commerce, as well as war, almost matchless in the world; 
but since she became Turkish her trade may be said to 
have disappeared, and she cannot contend either with 
Marseilles or Odessa. Make Constantinople a free port in 
British hands, and not twenty years would elapse before 
every port on earth, except only London, would allow itself 
to be surpassed in trade and accumulated wealth. That 
England owes much to her position, we of course heartily 
admit; but it is not as good as that of France, which sits 
upon two seas; and far inferior’ to that of the United 

States, with her unbroken waterway on one side to 

Europe and Africa, and on the other to the richest 

and most commercial side of Asia. Even as regards 

the carrying trade by itself, we question if England owes 
most to geographical position ; whether more has not been 

due, first of all, to the energy of her sailors ; and secondly, 

to the strange series of circumstances which induced the 

maritime nations of the world to build their ships of a 
material which will not float; of which, and the work- 

ing of which, Britain had almost a monopoly. We are 

the workers in metal of to-day, and probably shall be 
even when iron has been superseded by aluminium; and 
against that advantage, which does not arise ultimately 
from any material circumstance but from British energy, 
distance of a thousand miles this way or that way weighs 
exceedingly little. The carrying trade of the world is not 
going to Panama or Port Said either ; nor, granted certain 
conditions of which we shall presently speak, do we believe 
that even aerial navigation would make any serious 
difference. 

The resources of Britain in coal and iron, and the num- 
bers of her children are, of course, factors, immense 
factors, in her wealth ; but the grand factor has been, and 
still is, the character of her people. It was their daring 
and energy which gave them, first, ascendency on the seas, 
and then a world-wide Empire, the existence of which is 
still the most direct source of her prosperity. It was their 
habit of industry in association which gave the needed 
strength for that marvellous effort in the manufacture of all 
goods, which alone made victory in the commercial car- 
paign a possibility, and for which, with all deference to 
Mr. Grant Allen, the position of England does not suit 
her, most of her raw materials and half her food having 
thousands of miles to traverse before they can be utilised. 
Position, quotha, when for a generation the cotton of New 
Orleans and Surat went back to the ports of export 
in clothes from Britain, with which the growers of the 
cotton could not compete. It was the business aptitude of 
the people, not geography, which, when the Suez Canal 





| brought Asia to the doors of the Mediterranean ports, left 
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on 
the trade of Asia still to an island perched in latitude 51° 
in the North Atlantic. And finally, it was the orderly 

ace of the island and the honesty they cultivated which 
aided her people to heap up the marvellous store of 
capital that enabled them to snatch every advantage and 
embrace every opportunity, to turn their whole northern 
territory into a factory, to bind every factory to a 
port, and to find money for each other in every enter- 
rise at rates which, compared with profit, have often 

en. imperceptible. Let the State fail for a year to 
pay the interest on the National Debt, let the merchants 
become untrustworthy in bargains, let there be but three 
months of anarchy in London, and British commerce 
would, for all its advantages of position, be a thing of the 
past, which could hardly be reclaimed. We do not fear 
Right-Hours Bills, or socialistic wage-rules, or democratic 
voting about property, because we believe in the national 
character, and in that solid substratum of sense which has 
usually kept Englishmen straight ; but let British industry 
really relax even by one-fourth, let the workers become 
greedy beyond what trade will bear, let any class whatever, 
even the millionaires, feel that the fruits of toil, daring, 
and success cannot be peaceably enjoyed, and the 
consequences will be worse for the prosperity of the 
island than if her foundations slipped a thousand 
miles out to sea. The whole of her wealth will 
pass, as it ought on those conditions to pass, to the 
rivals who keep their senses, who recognise that Nature 
pays nothing except for toil, that no man sows where he 
knows that he cannot reap, that nothing grows save in a 
motionless quiet which often looks like absence of energy 
and life. Mr. Grant Allen says it is all geographical 
position; but let him for half a generation suspend the 
operation of the laws, or tax away the profit of capital, or 
pay wages not according to work but according to need, 
and he will soon discover what an advantage of position is 
worth. Why, there is not at this moment a White country 
in the world which dares let England have untrammelled 
and unhandicapped access to her coasting trade, lest the 
energetic islanders, with every disadyantage of position, 
should sweep it away from its “proper” owners. The 
true source of a nation’s wealth is character, and not post- 
tion at all. Put Irishmen in Holland, and the dykes 
would fall; put Dutchmen in Ireland without one single 
new advantage, and she would be, size for size, one of the 
wealthiest of the European nations. We do not say, be it 
understood, that the commercial character is the highest, 
or that a dreamy philosopher in Heidelberg, or a Moravian 
peasant in Suabia, may not be a much higher man than 
the average Englishmun. All we assert is, that the 
Englishman owes his success in commerce to himself and 
his institutions, and not to the latitude and longitude 
of his habitat; and that, consequently, any internal 
change which threatens seriously to modify either 
character or institutions, threatens also to decrease his 
positive wealth. The Eight-Hours Bill will have conse- 
quences on commerce though the island remain for ever 
where it was originally left by the receding waters ; and so 
will every other law, if it reduces either energy, or industry, 
or the keen sense of commercial honour. If geographical 
position, as Mr. Grant Allen says, is the only source of 
wealth worth discussing, why is not every Londoner a 
wealthy man ? 

We shall be told that such an argument as Mr. Grant 
Allen’sis hardly worth answering; but such arguments chime 
in with the “ scientific” fancy of the day, and secure a mis- 
chievous result,—an apathetic belief that nothing signifies, 
because nothing of importance can be altered. The one thing 
of real importance in commerce, as in all other pursuits 
requiring effort, is character, and that is affected, often 
seriously, by every new law. If not, why do we educate, 
or keep up the eternal and necessary fuss about our civili- 
sation? Is that, perchance, the result of our position, 
—though the position left us tattooed barbarians when 
Alexandria was a civilised capital, and Hindoos were 
thinking out the hardest problems of philosophy? It is 
nonsense to say we are dependent on position, just as it is 
nonsense to say that with our coal the history of Britain 
must end. Who found coal for Carthage ? or who doubts 
that in our new agent, electricity, a limitless supply of 
heat and motive energy awaits the development of the 
need for them? It is character which makes national 
wealth as well as national strength, and it is as affecting 
character that politics have their permanent interest and 





importance. The little island in the North Sea is a great 
State because of her people, not. because she is, on the 
whole, one of the nearest points to all the great accumula- 
tions of humanity. She is not so near to the great masses 
of mankind as Smyrna is, even if we count both the 
Americas to swell the English tale. 





M. FERRY’S ELECTION. 


HE real importance of the election of M. Ferry to the 
Presidency of the Senate, which was finally accom- 
plished last Friday week, consists in the evidence it affords 
of the depth of the impression made by the Panama 
scandals upon the average French mind. Two months ago, 
M. Ferrv was not onlyan unpopular but an impossible states- 
man. The Chauvinists detested him as a man who wished 
for a compromise with Germany ; the Radicals hated him 
as one disposed to defy mob-rule; and the body of the 
people reviled him as a statesman who had risked a great 
war with China, that he might conquer Tonquin, prin- 
cipally, as he himself cynically confessed, with the view of 
providing posts for the children of respectable men. He 
enjoys the unswerving enmity of M. Henri Rochefort, who 
declares, indeed, to an interviewer from the Morning Post, 
that the conquest of Tonquin was a financial speculation, 
induced by some false reports of gold mines; he was 
threatened by the populace when his name was pro- 
posed as a rival to M. Carnot; and he has never found 
in the ranks of Opportunist journalists any staunch 
adherents. As he admits himself, in his speech of Mon- 
day on accepting the Chair of the Senate, he was practi- 
cally “‘ostracised,” and we could quote a dozen letters in 
which writers who regretted the fact, and writers who 
exulted in the fact, alike agreed in reporting him to be 
“ politically dead.” To-day he has now been elected by 
his enemies to the second position in France. We say by 
his “enemies ”—though the word is too strong—because 
the majority in the Senate is Opportunist Republican ; 
has a great fear of quarrelling with the Radicals of the 
streets; and has certainly no love for M. Ferry, who, 
except upon Church questions, is a conservative Re- 
publican of a haughty type. Every grcund of dislike 
however has given way before the necessity of finding 
a President who was at once a Republican, a competent 
man, and one absolutely free, not only from a 
in the Panama scandal, but from the splashes of mud 
which that affair has thrown upon the whole governing 
party, its leaders, its journalists, and its ultra-friends. In 
this country we hardly recognise how wide the range of 
the mud-throwing has been, or how deep is the fear in 
Paris that M. Andrieux’s threats are well founded, and 
that if he, or M. Charles de Lesseps, or even M. Arton, 
should ever tell all they know, the Republic itself may be 
disgraced. It is absolutely vital to reman the dismanned 
ship, and, consequently, we have M. Casimir-Périer, who 
is outside suspicion, as President of the Chamber in which 
he is accounted a Whig; M. Ferry, a moderate, who is clean 
as to money, whatever his transgressions in Colonial policy, 
as President of the Senate; and M. Ribot, a moderate, 
whom nobody even thinks he could bribe, as President 
in Council. Moreover, a new man, M. Cavaignac, 
has attained in the Chamber to a first-class pasition, 
chiefly because he does not steal, though there is 
doubt whether he can utilise it sufficiently to acquire a 
strong numerical following. Character, in fact, has re- 
asserted its claim to be considered as well as ability ; and 
with an Opportunist Senate and Chamber, and a Radical 
Paris, power has been practically placed in the hands of 
men who are not only moderate, but suspected and dis- 
liked by the whole body of Extremists, as men who, in the 
event of social collision, would not hes'tate to advocate the 
use of force on the side of social order. 

This is a remarkable change, and allowing always for 
the chance that some grand event, such as a war, might 
distract popular attention, we see reasou to believe that 
it will go much further. The Panama affair is by 
no means over yet. The trials of the bribed Deputies 
have not yet begun. The Panama Directors have 
only commenced making their revelations. The Panama 
shareholders are still beguiled with the notion that, if they 
are only docile, they may yet save a great deal out of the 
ruin. M. Andrieux has not completed his collection of 
evidence, which is probably hampered by the ill-health of 
M. Herz ; and the police have not found it quite convenient 
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to discover the place where M. Arton, who has all the lists 
in his hands, lies in real or affected concealment. Gradually 
much more will come out, M. Charles de Lesseps already 
confessing to demands made on him for hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, “paid to save the milliard— 
£40,000,000—entrusted to my charge ;” and every proved 
case will create suspicion as to a dozen more in which no 
proof exists. An Archbishop who had taken a Panama 
cheque would just now not be believed upon his oath of 
innocence. We may judge of the savage temper of Paris 
from a scene in the Chamber on the last day of February. It 
was with the utmost difficulty, it will be remembered, that M. 
Bourgeois, backed by the whole force of the Cabinet, 
obtained a vote against Anarchist writers; but M. Boissy 
d’Anglas, who is hardly a serious politician, proposed that 
newspaper editors who puffed industrial schemes recklessly 
or “in bad faith ”—that is, in fact, for money—should be 
made liable to five years’ imprisonment, and the proposal was 
declared “urgent” by 335 to 57! It will probably not be 
carried, a great section of the Press being only kept 
alive by such puffs; but three months ago the proposal 
would have been scouted, and M. Boissy d’Anglas would 


have been driven from public life by incessant attacks, 


directed by men who are now, under fear of public sus- 
picion, as silent as if they acquiesced. There is no reason 
to believe that the temper of the Provinces will be any 
more good-humoured. On the contrary, the peasantry 
are more suspicious than the Parisians, because they know 
less; they, not the Parisians, subscribed the last Panama 
loans; and they have a tradition that Paris is always 
taking advantage of them, or pocketing their money. 
Their decision will, in a fiercer way, be identical with that 
of the Senate,—namely, to choose, first of all, men who 
cannot be implicated in the Panama affair, to pay atten- 
tion to character as well as to ability to speak. Whether 
they will choose Deputies of the Ferry type may be 
doubtful, for there are not many of them to be chosen ; but 
that they will reject the present men, be the consequences 
what they may, we have no doubt whatever. Candidates 
will be sought for honesty first of all, and many an un- 
popular man will find, like M. Ferry, that his offences 
against the majesty of the people have been condoned. 
The next Assembly will, we may rely on it, be crowded 
with new faces, and with men whose peremptory mandate 
will be to expose corruption, and to. insist that the régime 
of extravagance, which has lasted so many years, and 
which would have ruined any country less rich or 
less thrifty than France, shall come at once to an 
end. The “ignorant impatience” of taxation is not the 
vice of France; but to be taxed to the quick, in order 
that legislators may plunder, is more than even vine- 
growers can stand. The new Chamber, with new objects, 
new groups, and new combinations, will modify every- 
thing ; and almost certainly evolve a new Executive, of 
which M. Carnot can hardly be the head. He is innocent 
enough of bribe-taking; but the popular feeling, we con- 
ceive, will be that, as Head of the State, he ought to have 
shown more firmness and more care; ought to have driven 
doubtful - politicians from official place ; and ought 
not to have countersigned such decrees as those which 
sanctioned the late Panama loans. He must have known 
those loans were bubbles. Under the Constitution, Minis- 
ters are responsible to him as well as to the Chamber ; and 
popular feeling ascribes to the President even more power 
than he possesses. To the peasantry, M. Carnot is the 
Government; and as the Government has not prevented 
the loss of sixty millions sterling of their property, but 
has, in the general belief, either shared in the plunder or 
pardoned those who did share in it, the peasantry will 
instruct their Deputies not to re-elect M. Carnot. Unless 
we are greatly mistaken, the outcome of the scandal will 
be a new Chamber, a new Executive, and a new Presi- 
dent,—that is, politically, new heavens and a new earth in 
France. 

The severity of the popular judgment is perhaps sur- 
peas in a country where many representatives appear to 

ave held views so lax; but, from the days when Cicero 
thundered against Verres, it has always been so. We can- 
not recall an instance in which the people have approved 
the powerful for taking bribes. The Russians, accustomed 
as they are to corruption, record with exultation the occa- 
sional instances when their Czars have punished it with 
cruelty ; in numberless cases opinion forced corrupt New 
Yorkers to commit suicide; and in France, under three 








corrupt Administrations, juries when once ap 

practically never scauael. In Ireland, ee Ag 
doned to “ patriots,” to be corrupt is still the un 
sin; and we do not doubt that in County Clare, wher. 
according to Mr. Justice O’Brien, law and civilisation ase 
ended, a jury would unanimously convict a popular hero 
if they believed he had taken a bribe. The very bribe 
takers in the French Chamber vote for punishment ond 
not, we fancy, altogether to conceal their own wrong-doin 
The truth is, men cannot get rid altogether of their ideak 
and public servants are expected, even by the corrupt i 
reach a certain standard which a large section of the 
Opportunist party certainly has not reached. They wil] 
therefore, be punished at least by supersession ; and though 
the Panama scandal will not destroy the Republic, it will 
we begin to believe, destroy the Opportunist party. ’ 


all is par- 
forgivable 





THE PROTEST AGAINST THE LINCOLN 
JUDGMENT. 


: ie clerical declaration on the Lincoln judgment, 
which appeared this week in the Times, shows to 
advantage by the side of some of the hasty utterances 
which the decision of the Privy Council at first called 
forth. To three of the four reasons given for signing it 
no exception can be taken, and the remaining reason is a 
perfectly sound one provided that the facts are what the 
signatories suppose. Whether they are so, however, we 
have some doubt. There may be a large number of lay. 
men “ who view the recent judgment with distress ;” but 
if so, we can only say we have not met with them. That 
there are many laymen who view the recent judgment with 
dislike is probable enough, since that is another way of 
saying that there are many laymen who dislike High Church 
ways, and would rather that the occasion for the judgment 
had never arisen. But “distress” seems to imply a dislike 
that causes suffering to the person who feels it, and we 
are disposed to think that the growth of religious in- 
difference among the laity has prevented this variety of 
dislike from being at all widely entertained. A very curious 
correspondence, that went on some time since in the Record, 
throws some light upon this part of the question. A well- 
known London clergyman wrote to ask what had become 
of the evangelical laity, and the answer given by many 
different correspondents was that they had for the most 
part thrown themselves into “ unsectarian” work. ‘“ Un- 
sectarian” has of late become the accepted designation 
of a religion which may, perhaps, be best described as 
Orthodox Dissent, with a good deal of the orthodoxy left 
out ;.and it has the advantage of attracting to itself some 
much smarter people than are ordinarily to be found in 
dissenting chapels. If this is the ark in which the evan- 
gelical laity have found refuge, it is easy to understand 
why they have taken the Lincoln Judgment so calmly. 
What goes on in the parish church at 11 a.m. is a matter 
of comparative unimportance to an evangelical layman by 
the side of the fact that he—he himself—is advertised to 
preach at a “Gospel Mission” in the Town Hall at 
3.15 p.m. 

When we come to the substance of the Declaration, 
we are interested by the simplicity with which the clergy 
who sign it define their terms. They disclaim any desire 
to “narrow the boundaries of the Church’ of England,” or 
to exclude “any of the historic schools of thought which 
have always existed within her pale.” Considering that 
the object of the Church Association was to narrow the 
boundaries of the Church of England by excluding the 
Bishop of Lincoln, this disclaimer, if it stood alone, might 
seem hardly consistent with a Declaration regretting the 
judgment which retained him. But it does not stand 
alone. It is immediately followed by a proviso which 
removes all difficulty. It is the “historic schools of 
thought ” of which the signatories would ‘deplore the 
exclusion,” and among these they cannot “ include the party 
of modern growth, whose avowed purpose is to undo the 
work of the Reformation.” Into the accuracy of this 
description of the Bishop of Lincoln and his friends, we 
shall not enter. All that concerns us is to note how easy 
it is to be comprehensive of “schools of thought ” which 
are no longer living. Do you—we may imagine the ques- 
tion put to authors of the Declaration—wish to exclude 
High Churchmen from the Church of England ? Certainly 
not, they reply in horror; they are an historic school of 
thought. Then why, the inquirer goes on, do you wish 
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to exclude the Bishop of Lincoln? Because, they answer, 
he belongs to a modern party, to which our statement 
about not excluding historic schools does not apply. It is so 
easy to tolerate High Churchmen as they were before 1833, 
if you may be as severe as you like on the Tractarians who 
have arisen since that date. By-and-by—perhaps the 
rocess is already in operation—the Tractarians will be- 
come an historic school, and the Ritualists will be the 
y of modern growth. The equivalents of these terms 
were no doubt much in favour with the Jews who built 
the sepulchres of the prophets and condemned John the 
Baptist. 

The same simplicity is visible in the next paragraph of 
the Declaration. ‘‘ We do not,” it says, “ contend for the 
doctrines of a party, but for principles which are enshrined 
in the formularies of the Church of England, as they 
are in the teaching of the Apostolic age.” But, unfortu- 
nately for this innocent petitio principii, it describes with 
equal accuracy the contention of the very party of modern 
growth against which the declaration is directed. They, 
too, maintain that they are contending, “not for the 
doctrines of a party, but for principles which are enshrined 
in the formularies of the Church of England as they are in 
the teaching of the Apostolic age.” What is in dispute 
between Sacerdotalists and Evangelicals is not whether 
men shall listen to the formularies of the Church of Eng- 
land and the teaching of the Apostolic age, but what is to 
be gathered from the formularies of the Church of England 
and the teaching of the Apostolic age. Each side claims 
them for themselves ; each side denies that they belong to 
the other. The authors of the Declaration say that their 
concern is that these principles “ shall not be obscured by 
inconsistent ceremonial practices,” and here, it may be 
thought, we have found a matter on which to join issue. 
Nothing of the kind. The opponents take up a precisely 
similar attitude. Their concern is that these principles 
shall not suffer from the absence of those ceremonial prac- 
tices in which they were embodied for so many centuries. 
All this reasoning only conceals the essential fact that 
High Churchmen and Low Churchmen take different views 
of the teaching alike of the Prayer-Book and of the 
Apostolic age, and that each think their reading ‘the 
true one. 2 

This unwillingness to admit what we should have 
thought was indisputable, is equally characteristic of 
another paragraph in the Declaration. ‘“ We believe,” 
it says, “that the legalised toleration of a variety of ritual 
will prove a serious evil.” The particular reason assigned 
in support of this position, is certainly not strong enough 
for the work it has to do. The Declaration attributes to 
the Reformers a deep conviction of the evils which had 
arisen from a diversity of “use” in the practice of the 
Church. Possibly, the signatories are not well acquainted 
with these “uses.” If they were, they would know that 
between the use of Sarum and the use of York, there was 
far less difference than there is between ‘“‘ Hymns Ancient 
and Modern” and the “Hymnal Companion.” The 
doctrine of the two uses was identical, which is more than 
can always be said of the two hymn-books. As to the 
merits, or demerits, of a variety of ritual, we have nothing 
to say. Most people will agree that needless differences 
in religious worship are inconvenient, and that in propor- 
tion as they symbolise real differences of doctrine, they 
become more inconvenient. But when this has been 
granted, what comes of it? Once more the other side is 
prepared to say exactly the same thing. Every one would 
like, if he ¢ould get it, to have every Church in England 
and Wales managed in the way he likes best. But how 
do the authors of the Declaration propose to arrive 

at this desirable state of things? We presume by getting 
rid of Ritualism. No doubt, if the law were authoritatively 
explained to mean this, or, if need be, altered so as to 
make it mean this; and if the administration of the law 
were kept fully abreast of its provisions, the end the 
Declaration has in view would be fully attained. But 
what would become of the Church of England in the pro- 
cess? It might be a much better Church than the one we 
have now, but it would not be the same Church. Getting 
rid of Ritualism means getting rid of Ritualists, and 
getting rid of Ritualists means getting rid of the most 
active element in the High-Church party. Is this what 
the authors of the Declaration really wish ? We do not 
believe that it is. We do not believe that when it came to the 
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would be anxious or even willing to close Ritualist churches 
and expel the Ritualist clergy. But if they are not prepared 
to go these lengths, they cannot help tolerating a variety 
of ritual. There is no room for half-measures. Either 
the Church of England must be left wide enough to in- 
clude more rituals than one, or it must be made narrow 
enough to keep out all rituals but one. We do not sa 
which is the best way out of the present controversies ; all 
we care to insist on is that there is no third course left. 








THE LATE LORD TENNYSON ON THE FUTURE 
LIFE. 
RS. WELD, in the short but interesting paper which she 
entitles “ Talks with Tennyson,” in the March number 
of the Contemporary Review, tells us that, in his conversations 
with her,—she is his wife’s niece,—he always loved best to 
talk “about spiritual matters,” and that “no clergyman was 
ever a more earnest student of the Bible” than the late Poet- 
Laureate. “The Ancient Sage,” she says, “ sets forth his own 
views more fully than any of his other poems.” This we 
doubt,—though it may set forth the views which he would 
have held had there been no Christian revelation, more 
accurately than any other poem. But as “The Ancient 
Sage” declares itself the picture of a sage’s faith “a thousand 
summers ere the time of Christ,” we cannot suppose that 
Tennyson, with the passion that he has expressed for Christ, 
the “Strong Son of God, Immortal Love,” could image his 
own convictions in the dim anticipations of an ancient seer, 
as adequately as he images them in the “In Memoriam,” 
or “The Idylls of the King,” or “The Passing of the 
Bar,” where he writes frankly out of the very heart 
of Christian faith. Indeed, Mrs. Weld entirely admits 
this when she records Tennyson’s confession of faith in 
Christ in the following remarkable words :—“TI believe that 
beside our material body we possess an immaterial body, 
something like what the ancient Egyptians called the Ka. I 
do not care to make distinctions between the soul and the 
spirit, as men did in days of old, though perhaps the spirit is 
the best word to use of our higher nature, that nature which 
I believe in Christ to have been truly divine, the very presence 
of the Father, the one only God, dwelling in the perfect man. 
Though nothing is such a distress of soul to meas to have 
this divinity of Christ assailed, yet I feel we must never lose 
sight of the unity of the Godhead, the three persons of the 
Trinity being like three candles giving together one light. I 
love that hymn, ‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty,’ and 
should like to write such a one. We shall have much to learn 
in a future world, and I think we shall all be children to 
begin with when we get to heaven, whatever our age when we 
die, and shall grow on there from childhood to the prime of 
life, at which we shall remain for ever. My idea of heaven is 
to be engaged in perpetual ministry to souls in this and other 
worlds.” 

What Mrs. Weld means by saying that Tennyson expressed 
his own faith better in “ The Ancient Sage” than in any other 
of his poems, is rather that he explained his philosophy 
of faith better in-it than even in “The Two Voices,” or 
“The Idylls of the King.” And the lines she quotes from 
“The Ancient Sage” do express, with admirable precision, the 
secret of the power which faith bestows :— 

“ Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt 
And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith! 
She reels not in the storm of warring words, 
She brightens at the clash of ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No,’ 
She sees the Best that glimmers thro’ the Worst, 
She feels the Sun is hid but for a night, 
She spies the summer thro’ the winter bud, 
She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls, 


She hears the lark within the songless egg, _ 
She finds the fountain where they wailed ‘ Mirage.’ 


” 


Without forecasting the harvest, no man could deliberately 
sow his seed. No man whose heart had not passed fully into 
the effect, could painfully and laboriously bring about the 
cause. But still, the deliberate choice of “the sunnier side 
of doubt ” is one thing, and the “ distress of soul,” with which 
Tennyson contemplated the assaults on the divinity of Christ, 
was quite another and.a higher thing. And nothing could 
better prove it to be another and a higher thing, than the 
great explicitness with which Tennyson confessed to Mrs 
Weld his belief that the heavenly state would consist in the 
“perpetual ministry to souls in this and other worlds,” as 
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compared with the extreme vagueness of that hope which 
“the ancient Sage ” is made to express as to the possibility of 
another world :— 
“ My son, the world is dark with griefs and graves, 

So dark that men cry out against the Heavens. 

Who knows but that the darkness is in man ? 

The doors of Night may be the gates of Light; 

For wert thou born or blind or deaf, and then 

Suddenly heal’d, how would’st thou glory in all 

The splendours and the voices of the world! 

And we, the poor earth’s dying race, and yet 

No phantoms, watching from a phantom shore 

Await the last and largest sense to make 

The phantom walls of this illusion fade, 

And show us that the world is wholly fair.” 
That is an anticipation worthy of a noble nature a thousand 
years before Christ, but it is not nearly so adequate an expres- 
sion of faith for nearly two thousand years after Christ, as 
Tennyson felt that he could personally avow without ex- 
aggerating in the least the depth of his conviction. 

There is certainly something singularly inane, and, we 
might also say, even un-English, in the ordinary idea which 
English believers in immortality so often seem to accept, 
that it will consist in mere rest and praise, in repose and 
expressions of wonder at the goodness of God. The notion 
appears to be derived from the passage in Scripture in which 
it is briefly said that the good who die in the Lord may “ rest 
from their labours, and their works do follow them,” which 
certainly does not promise them any indolent repose in the 
satisfaction of already achieved and rewarded effort, but would 
rather seem to convey, on the contrary, a restoration of energy 
in the next life which will fall into the same grooves with the 
energy of this. The vision in the Apocalypse of exalted beings 
who are perpetually ascribing glory to God, has no doubt 
given rise to the feeblest of all conceptions of the character 
of that doxology. As human beings do not show their true 
reverence for men by indolent cries of admiration, but by 
throwing their whole hearts and energies into the attitude 
which they so much admire, so what Catholics call the 
* beatific vision,” is certainly far less to be construed as passive 
and supine rapture, than as an exalted form of the same state 
of mind in which human beings show their human reverence. 
Who is it that best indicates his reverence for the great 
travellers, or the great biologists, or the great mathemati- 
cians, or the great astronomers, or the great philanthropists 
of the past? Surely, he who treads in their footsteps,—who 
explores Africa with the patience and fortitude of Mungo 
Park, or follows up the clue of evolution with the humble 
assiduity of Darwin, or extends the calculus of number with the 
masterly concentration of Newton, or explores the heavens with 
the patient search of Herschel, or alleviates human misery with 
the self-sacrifice of Howard or Elizabeth Fry. And it is 
almost childish to suppose that it can take less energy and 
less effort to enter into the glory of the Creator than it takes 
to enter into the glory of the creature,—to follow in the foot- 
steps of the Infinite Wisdom and Righteousness than it takes 
+> follow in the footsteps of finite curiosity and finite good- 
ness. The sense in which men rest from their labours while 
their works follow them, is surely not the sense in which 
human beings fall asleep in glad fatigue with a feeling upon 
their hearts of having earned their rest, for that would 
imply a cessation rather than an expansion of life,—a long 
night of half-conscious or unconscious repose, instead of a 
great increase of divine power. It seems almost monstrous 
to regard the initiation into divine life as implying a 
cessation of all that we most closely associate with 
life here,—as the happy trance of languid ecstasy in- 
stead of the new glow of creative vigour. Clearly, the 
“beatific vision” must there, as here, be the vision which 
makes happy; and the vision which makes us happiest is 
never a vision of indolent contemplativeness, but a vision to 
which we lend all our powers and all our vitality. It is, in 
fact, a vision in which the will is as much alive as the 
intellect, the sympathies as the imagination; in which the 
whole nature springs into a new vividness of activity as well 
as insight. The ordinary anticipation of the blessedness of 
the future is of a kind of happy trance. But a trance is not 
the fullnessof life, rather, on the contrary, a kind of half-death, 
half-life, in which the mind catches a glimpse of something 
beyond the verge of its ordinary horizon. Heaven, we may be 
sure, produces not a trance but a steady growth in the knowledge 
of God; and growth in the knowledge of him whose very 








Sabbath of rest is glad work still, cannot be mere contempla. 
tion. “ My father worketh hitherto and I work,” said our Lord, 
when justifying on the Sabbath, the restoration of power to 
the paralytic. And the “ beatific vision,” however free it may 
be from the sense of exhaustion, which really means the 
inadequacy of our powers to the work they have to do, 
can certainly never be free from the sense of growing 
life and strength and of that divine energy which we cal] 
creative. No wonder Tennyson could not endure that 
conception of Heaven which made it a mere contrast to the 
very best life of earth, instead of a transfiguration of that ve 
best life. If we cannot really do honour to men withont 
catching something of their power,—and surely this is self. 
evident, for how are we to know what they were without 
appreciating. the difficulties they have overcome and the 
triumphs they have achieved ?—it is infinitely more true that 
we can only ascribe glory to God in any true sense, as we 
slowly and humbly learn to understand the infinitude of his 
life, and the infinitude of his gifts of life to others. Divine 
life, whatever else it is, is one immeasurable gift; and even 
to strive to enter into the secret of one immeasurable gift 
without at least measurable giving, is simply impossible, 
The “beatific vision” is a vision of giving; but a vision of 
giving can only grow into truth, as the life of giving grows into 
reality. It is not more certain, we take it, that we cannot 
spring at one bound into purity without purification, than 
that we cannot spring at one bound into beatitude without 
slowly learning that which is of the essence of beatitude,—the 
infinite munificence and passion of the divine generosity. 





WILLIAM COBBETT. 

HOSE of our readers who incline to the belief, which we 
own to have long held ourselves, that William Cobbett 
was not only among the most interesting characters of the 
century, but also possessed in a singular degree the qualities of 
courage, honesty, energy, and political integrity, will forgive 
us if we say a word in defence of one who, while he lived, 
would have scorned the aid of any other pen than his own. 
We use the word “ character” advisedly, because the whole 
force and essence of Cobbett’s career, the justification for his 
pugnacity, our sympathy with his fortunes in a hundred fights, 
in prison, in exile, in victory, in defeat, in his strong and eager 
pleadings to the rich for justice to the poor, and to the poor 
for justice to each other—as when he declared in 1833, when 
Member for Oldham, that the overworking of children in 
factories was due, not to the greed of manufacturers, but 
to the avarice of their parents—and our amused condona- 
tion of his own self-praise and conceit, must crumble and 
disappear, if the man himself were not brave and upright, 
and true and just in all his dealings. Then the value of Cob- 
bett’s work must be judged, not by the moral standard of the 
‘Rural Rides,” the “ Poor Man’s Friend,” the ‘Sermons to 
Working Men,” or the volumes of the Weekly Register, but 
by the literary power which remains unquestioned in the 
writings of one whom we must suppose to have been a gifted 

but unscrupulous agitator. 

Yet such are the misgivings which must arise from a perusal 
of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s sketch of Cobbett’s career in his 
lecture at Toynbee Hall on Saturday last,—a sketch which, 
taken in connection with the “ Life” in the “ Dictionary of 
English Biography,” might, if unquestioned, go as far, for 
the moment, to injure Cobbett’s posthumous reputation as 
the “one thousand volumes, chiefly paid for out of the taxes,” 
which he asserted to have been written and published for 
the sole purpose of impeding the truths which dropped from 
his pen. “I have been twice stripped of my earnings,” he 
writes, “ once lodged in a felon’s gaol for two years, and once 
driven into exile for two-and-a-half years.” This statement 
contains nothing but a bare truth. The reference to the last 
incident by Mr. Leslie Stephen is as follows :—‘'There was 
danger of another prosecution for seditious libel, and Cobbett 
ran away...... The result was disastrous for him. If he 
had stood his ground, as other men did, he might have 
become a popular hero.” With this we may compare 
the “Dictionary ”:—“ Fearing a second imprisonment, and 
being also in debt, he went a second time to America.” 
Are we wrong in inferring that the view suggested in 
the passages which we quote, is that, in the first place, 
Cobbett was a coward; and in the next, that he wished to 
avoid his creditors ? If we are wrong, we shall confess our 
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error gladly. Meantime, we will give our reasons for believing 
that neither supposition can be maintained for a moment. It 
is true that he owed money; and whose fault, we may ask, 
was that? The history of Cobbett’s financial ruin is one of 
the basest chapters in a period of peculiarly base political 
panic. For describing the horrors of a military flogging, in 
which five hundred lashes had been inflicted at Ely on 
English Militiamen, under the supervision of German officers, 
he was prosecuted for seditious libel, harassed for a year by 
the Attorney-General, then brought to trial, and sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment, and a fine of £1,000. “ Two years’ 
imprisonment, and a fine of £1,000, only wanted the gentle 
accompaniment of ear-cropping to have done honour to the 
Star Chamber; for, to a man who had a farm and a news- 
paper to carry on, imprisonment threatened to complete the 
ruin which the fine was calculated to commence.” So wrote 
Cobbett, after he had come out of gaol, with a debt of 
£6,000 incurred in expenses; though his own indomitable 
energy enabled him to keep the paper afloat, and the 
efforts of his wife and young family kept the farm from 
immediate collapse. But it hardly lies with us to censure 
Cobbett for being in debt, or to suggest that as a reason for 
his temporary absence in America. But he “ran away,” 
fearing a second prosecution. As a marked man, with the 
record of a previous conviction to make a second final and 
crushing, such a reason might well be excused, even had the 
previous powers of the law only been in force. But Cobbett 
retreated, not before the ordinary weapons at the disposal of 
his enemies, but in face of the extraordinary and unbounded 
powers conferred by the “Six Acts,” each and all of which 
were levelled with deadly malice against the supporters of the 
views which it was Cobbett’s weekly duty to maintain. The 
right of free speech, of public meeting and political comment, 
were, for the time, wholly withdrawn; and Cobbett wisely 
withdrew also, and used what he called his “long arm” from 
across the Atlantic. We cannot leave the subject of the 
Toynbee Hall lecture without some reference to the last, and 
perhaps the most serious, allegation which it contains against 
Cobbett’s memory. Those familiar with the story of his life will 
remember that his early manhood was spent in the Army, a 
training identical with that of a life which has some features in 
common with Cobbett’s career,—that of the late Charles Brad- 
faugh. Thestory of his enlistment and career in his regiment 
would alone be material for a volume on “ Self-Help,” such as 
has often been compiled from less remarkable lives. There 
was a restless energy about the poor farmer’s son which, in 
spite of his intense love of rural life and devotion to the 
“land” for its own sake—a devotion as old as the Book of 
Job, and as deep a feeling in Cobbett as in Tennyson’s 
Northern Farmer—drove him again and again from the cottage 
by an imperative impulse, which, for want of a better phrase, 
we may call the spirit of adventure. As a boy he walked 
from Farnham to Kew, and there remained, working in the 
Gardens and studying botany. He saw the fleet at Ports- 
mouth, and at once joined a ship, and only withdrew his name 
under pressure from a kind-hearted captain. In the same 
way, he found his way to London, where he spent a dreary 
time in an office. Lastly, he enlisted in the Marines—as he 
supposed—but by mistake in a Line regiment, in which, 
before he was twenty years old, he was promoted to be 
serjeant-major. It was while in the ranks that he laid the 
foundation of that English style, which he ever maintained 
should be “clear as the pebbled brook.” He learnt by heart 
the whole of ‘‘ Louth’s Grammar, repeating it to himself when 
‘on sentry duty.” Mr. Stephen’s account of this part of 
Cobbett’s life is that, “ because he had nothing better to do, 
he became a common soldier,” which scarcely does justice 
either to the impulse which led him to enlist, or his success in 
his profession. But it is in reference to his leaving the Ser- 
vice that Mr. Stephen has done Cobbett what we must consider 
to be an unintentional injustice:—“‘On retiring from the 
Army, Cobbett accused some of his officers of peculation. A 
court-martial was granted, but Cobbett declined to appear, for 
fear of the consequences to himself, and retired to France.” 
The italics are’ our own, but the statement must rest on the 
authority of Mr. Stephen. It suggests infamous baseness, 
and, in justice to Cobbett, his own account of the matter, 
given at a time when contradiction was easy, should be read. 
Cobbett, when on foreign service in Halifax, became aware 
that one-fourth of the men’s rations were kept back with the 





connivance of certain officers. As serjeant-major, he had 
access to all the regimental books, from which he made 
extracts, which were attested by a corporal named Bestland. 
In spite of his warnings to the Court, these books were de- 
stroyed, and Cobbett, who had obtained his own discharge, 
was forced to rely on the evidence of Bestland, who was still 
in the service. Cobbett demanded the discharge of “one man 
whom he should name” as the condition of continuing the 
prosecution—the man, of course, being Bestland—whose 
evidence Cobbett “ had solemnly engaged not to have recourse 
t> unless he were first out of the Army, and so out of the reach 
of the bloody and vindictive lash.” He had been set down 
for discharge when he first reached England, but there was a 
suspicion of his connection with him, for which reason he sur- 
mised that “they were resolved to keep him in their power.” 
Unless this account is fiction, Cobbett did not refuse to appear 
“for fear of the consequences to himself,” but from an 
honourable regard for the consequences to another. 

If the arguments which we have urged are sufficient to 
vindicate Cobbett’s memory against the suspicion of dishonour, 
dishonesty, or want of courage, we shall not regret the 
limits which space sets to the present consideration of his 
strong and pure English, his rare power as an orator, or his 
work as a pioneer in that technical instruction which is now 
brought to the door of every labourer, and by which he boasted 
that he had “mended the meals of millions.” Perhaps it is 
in his views on social and domestic economy that Cobbett is 
most nearly in touch with the present day. The main political 
points for which he fought have been already won; and after 
the concession of vote by ballot, accompanied by a general 
representation of interests in Parliament, including those of 
the labourer himself, secured by lowering the suffrage, the 
advent of another Cobbett in the political arena has become 
impossible. 





IBSEN’S LAST PLAY. 

T is useless to attempt a criticism of Ibsen’s work, and at 
the same time ignore the fierce controversy that is waged 
over his merits by his admirers, and those who fail to appre- 
ciate him. One cannot remain blind to the fact that the 
Norwegian dramatist is regarded by a small section of the 
reading public as one of the greatest writers of the day, 
almost, indeed, as a prophet with a divine message, and by 
another—and rather larger section—as a half-crazed impostor, 
whose writings, if they have any meaning at all, cam only be 
looked upon as the lamentable ravings of criminal lunacy ; 
nor, unfortunately, can we remain deaf to the vehemence with 
which these contrary opinions are expressed, for the dramatist 
seems to possess the unfortunate gift of provoking both his 
enemies and his friends into quite unreasonable excesses of 
violence or civility. We, for our part, have as little wish to 
be over-civil as we have to be over-violent; still, we confess 
that we cannot quite believe in the good faith of some of the 
hostility that has been displayed towards Henrik Ibsen. 
That his critics should abhor both his matter and his method, 
is more than possible; but that they should fail to discover 
any meaning in the man at all, and can really look 
upon his plays as sheer drivelling rubbish, is hardly credible. 
It has seemed good to them to feign stupidity in answer to 
the preposterous claims that Ibsen’s disciples have advanced 
on behalf of the “ Master;” and the answer is not a very 
happy one. Ibsen, indeed, is intelligible enough to any one 
who takes the pains to understand—often quite too disagree- 
ably intelligible—and it is not by shutting one’s own eyes 
that one can blind the rest of the world to his real powers. 
It is useless to deny that the man is possessed of a strange 
dramatic force and intensity, a weird and startling imagina- 
tion, and an unrivalled power of laying bare and dissecting 
the evil side of human nature, or the accidental disease of a 
single human soul; and not only that, but that he has also 
the secret of presenting the problems of human doubt and 
misery in such a form as to arrest irresistibly the attention 
and set to work the imagination of his readers. That much 
an impartial critic, who neither likes nor admires him, is 
fain to concede. Unfortunately, the fanaticism of those 
who do admire, demands much more. And here we may 
remark that these admirers have done the object of their 
worship a singular dis-service in advancing the plea of 
symbolism. Ibsen’s plays, they say, are all more or less 
symbolical; his plots, his characters, with all their horrible 
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incidents and occasionally grotesque absurdities—which to 
the ignorant and uninitiated seem but the nonsensical dreams 
of a madman—are symbols of eternal truths. Of what are his 
plays symbolical, and who shall read their hidden meaning ? 
Why, the same might be said of a nursery-rhyme. “Ride a 
cock-horse to Banbury Cross” might be called a symbolical 
poem, and a hundred deeply interesting meanings attached to 
it by so many different interpreters. What is the hidden 
meaning of The Master-Builder? One of its translators says 
that it has none in particular; the other translator declares 
that it describes the life and aims of the dramatist himself; 
and we have no doubt but that, with the} help of a little 
ingenuity, we could ourselves extract from it a very moving 
moral for Mr. Gladstone and the Home-rule Bill. To taunt 
those who are not of Ibsen’s following with stupidity because 
they cannot fathom a meaning upon which his followers them- 
selves are not agreed, is a very doubtful way of strengthening 
the dramatist’s reputation. The Ibsen school would do better 
to leave these symbolical meanings alone, and devote their 
defence to those doctrines with which their master’s work is 
plentifully sprinkled, and of which the meaning is not obscure. 


The Master-Builder, lately performed in London, is, perhaps, 
from either the literary or the dramatic point of view, quite 
the worst play that Ibsen has yet produced. From another 
point of view, it is far less disagreeable than Ghosts or Hedda 
Gabler, though we are not sure if it does not contain a moral 
more hopelessly wretched than even those dreary productions. 
The Master-Builder, Halvard Solness, is a self-made man; 
not an architect—for that he has never received sufficient 
education—but a man who has forced his way up from the 
bottom to the top of the ladder by hard work aided by good- 
luck. On the day that we are introduced to him, he enjoys a 
high position and the envy of his surroundings; and of all his 
little world he is the most unhappy man. His domestic life is 
wretched, partly through his own fault ; his reputation abroad 
as a successful architect may crumble at any moment, because 
he knows that it has no stablefoundation. He has risen upon 
the ruin of another architect, who, together with a son, is now 
employed in his own office; and it is upon their superior 
knowledge and ability that his success is founded. He is in 
perpetual fear of the real secret of his work being exposed, 
and strives to keep the Broviks, father and son, with him, 
and dependent upon him, by a peculiarly base manceuvre. 
The opening scene between Solness and Kaia Fosli, the 
fiancée of the younger Brovik, who is employed as a book- 
keeper, and whose love Solness has secretly drawn to himself, 
serves as a keynote to the whole play. He does not love the 
girl, with whom he plays so treacherously, in the least; but 
she serves his purpose, and the wretched man has sunk so low 
as to find an actual pleasure in his wife’s jealous suspicions, 
because he knows that they are unfounded, and because they 
seem to his perverse imagination some compensation for the 
real wrong that he daily does her. He has married above 
him; his wife has lost her two children, and with them every 
chance of happiness; and her devotion to her husband and 
her duty, in their equal combination, madden him. “Iam 
chained alive to a dead woman!” he cries, in a moment of 
agony; “I, who cannot live without joy in life.” To this 
unhappy couple enters Hilda Wangel, the very embodiment of 
youthful joy in life,—reckless, almost insolent, in her beauty 
and health. At this point begins the dramatist’s utter dis- 
regard for probability. We do not suppose that Solness’s 
hypnotic powers, to which mysterious allusions are constantly 
made, are intended to be taken seriously; and we can only 
wonder at the strange ways of Norwegian society.. Hilda, 
who as a child of twelve has met and been strongly attracted 
to Solness, suddenly, after the lapse of ten years, descends 
upon his hospitality. None of the ill-concealed misery of the 
ménage escapes her quick eyes, and she probes the wounds of 
Solness and his wife to the bottom. The hero of her childish 
imagination is no hero at all. The man who built churches, and 
whom she once admired standing upon the pinnacle of his own 
work, thinks of nothing now but the low-pitched houses and the 
low ideals of material comfort, and is unspeakably miserable 
because the comfort is not for him. Such as he is, though, Hilda 
will take him : she has made up her mind to be a bird of prey, to 
take her goods wherever she can find them, and to cultivate a 
“yobust,” “a radiantly healthy conscience.” The under- 
standing between the two, after one or two false starts, is 
soon made. To Solness, Hilda is the younger generation 





which he so feared, and yet “towards which in his heart he 
yearned so deeply,” all the joy and brightness of life which he 
seemed to have missed. And Hilda, though even her “ robust 
conscience ” rejects the “ugly” weapons with which Solness 
has hitherto fought, and quails for an instant before the 
chilling glimpse which she obtains into the soul of the unhappy 
woman she intends to rob, has made up her mind, if only her 
hero can mount once more to the place she assigned him in 
her fancy, to take him as he is. He makes the attempt, but 
his “ dizzy conscience” plays him false. At the very moment 
of triumph and defiance, he falls, and lies dashed to pieces at the 
feet of his wife and the woman who had bade him climb for- 
her sake. That, roughly speaking, is the outline of the strange 
plot, and we will freely confess that it does not do it justice, 
But the dramatist’s habit of hiding plot within plot, and 
issue within issue, makes it almost impossible to give a fair 
idea of the main lines upon which his play is laid. Nor is it 
more easy to do justice to the vivid apergus of character which 
enlighten here and there the dreary lengths of his inter- 
minable dialogues. The revelations of the self-torture to which 
the miserable Solness submits himself, are horribly realistic 
in their truth to nature; but it is that way that madness lies, 
and one had best draw back from exploring the dark recesses. 
of that racked imagination. 


Nor is it easy to explain t 
secret of the rare touches of pathos in which the author- 


sometimes indulges; we can only feel with Hilda that Mrs. 
Solness’s lament for the nine dolls, so far from giving cause 
for laughter, strikes a note of such helpless sadness, that it 
beggars all pity. 

But the moral of the whole play! If one could only fancy 
that the castle which Hilda and Solness contemplated build- 
ing together was really a castle in the air, an ideal edifice 
which should harbour no earthly passion, then one might 
forgive much of the sordid tale that led to their resolve and 
its tragic ending. But the dramatist destroys all escape that 
way, and makes it only too clear in what spirit the two chief 
actors part for the last time. As Solness says of his own life, 
it is all “ hopeless, hopeless! Never a ray of sunlight! Not so- 
much as a gleam of brightness to light it!” The whole play 
seems to us to be nothing but one desperate, raging cry of 
revolt against human destiny. The builder starts well in life, 
“a boy from a pious home in the country,” whose one idea is 
to please the great Master Builder of the Universe, in whose 
honour his churches are built. No happiness comes to him as 
a reward, nothing but the emptiest vanity of success, which 
success, he sees to his dismay, is only gained at the 
expense of another’s failure and his own peace of mind. 
His crowning victory is only won at the cost of his crowning 
unhappiness. Recklessly he defies the Great Builder, and 
becomes himself a “ Free Builder,” to shape his life after his 
own fashion ; only to find that he is clogged by chains every- 
where,—chained by marriage toa dead wife, chained to a living 
conscience which he cannot kill. Still, the impossible, the 
idea of an impossible happiness on earth, beckons him on; and 
in his last desperate effort to attain it, his “ dizzy conscience ” 
once more asserts itself, and he is crushed for ever. Vanitas 
vanitatum,—one knows the text well enough, many have 
preached from it; but none have brought their sermons to a 
more hateful ending, we think, than Henrik Ibsen. There is 
no good on earth, he seems to say; its convéntions and its. 
morality are equally rotten and useless,—neither beyond the: 
earth is there any happiness. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE ALTERNATIVE TO HOME-RULE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sr1r, —Let me, asan Irish Unionist, thank you for your special 
recognition of Mr. Courtney’s statesmanlike speech on the 
first reading of the Home-rule Bill, and, through you, Mr. 
Courtney himself. Unionists are too apt to apologise for 
the Union as fora discredited institution. They should rather 
boast of its continually increasing success; and Mr. Courtney’s 
reminder: “The Union has donea great work...... yes, 
and, with patience, would have done still better,” was wanted 
and most welcome. Mr. Balfour touched on the point at the 
end of his speech in the same debate, and it has been the key- 
note of his Irish policy. But it was'the dominant idea of Mr. 
Courtney’s speech, and it cannot be insisted upon too often. 
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May I briefly mention some of the measures in which this idea 
may be embodied, which are being thrust aside for Home-rule, 
with which, we maintain, the Imperial Parliament alone can 
adequately deal, and which constitute the real alternative to 
Home-rule P 

I. “ Legislation.”—(1.) “ Redistribution” is one of the first 
large questions that will come up when Home-rule is rejected, 
and some of the most grievous inequalities are within Ireland, 
though Mr. Gladstone actually proposes to maintain them 
under Home-rule for at least six years. 

(2.) The “Land Question” is, of course, fundamental, 
and the only solution is by continuing the Unionist policy 
of creating a peasant-proprietary; but it is too soon to 
say yet whether further legislation is necessary for the 
purpose. One land reform, however, of the late Govern- 
ment, the “ Registration of Title” Act, requires amendment; 
and it is most important, both to the peasant-proprietors and 
to the State as their creditor, that it should be made efficient 
without delay. 

(3.) In the matter of “ Local Government” we are pledged 
to County Councils on the main English lines, and Poor-Law 
Reform must not be forgotten. 

(4.) “ Devolution of Private Bill” legislation, though not a 
“ panacea ”—there are none such in politics—will meet the 
only real Home-rule grievance, while not requiring any such 
vast constitutional change as a Parliament in Dublin involves. 

(5.) Last, not least, I will mention “Technical Education” 
in the rough popular sense of the term, including the teaching 
of agriculture, and secondary education generally. This 
practical side is really more important in Ireland, and pre- 
sents fewer difficulties, except financially, than the religious 
differences surrounding’ the University question and the 
Primary Schools. 

II. “ Administration.”—(1.) The first question is the “ Aboli- 
tion of the political functions of the Lord-Lieutenant.” Some 
Unionists would say: ‘Oh, reform it altogether; abolish the 
whole institution root and branch ;’ but ceremonial may stiil 
be a potent instrument for good in Ireland, though, of course, 
one month of real Royalty a year would be better than the 
whole twelve months of Viceroyalty. 

(2.) The appointment of “ Resident Magistrates” requires 
to be put on a more satisfactory basis, and all agrarian and 
political offences dealt with by them, for which purpose, per- 
haps, their number should be increased. 

(3.) It is also most desirable that political service should 
cease to be the sole means of access to the “ Judicial Bench.” 

(4.) Administration by Boards is, I believe, exploded in 
England; and certainly that method in Ireland, and much of 
the Castle system, needs mending, if not ending. The most 
urgent case, however, for reorganisation, is that of the 
youngest Department—the Land Commission—the confusion 
and delays in which are a serious obstacle to the creation 
of a peasant-proprietary.. For these administrative reforms, 
English experience would be essential, and, wherever possible, 
assimilation to, or incorporation with, English administration 
should be kept in view. 

III. “ Finance ” is, if possible, more important than adminis- 
tration or legislation in Ireland, and it is not surprising that 
Mr. Sexton and Mr. Redmond agree with Mr. Goschen and Mr. 
Courtney in regarding the financial part of Home-rule as the 
most vital for Ireland, for good or evil. And here, if any- 
where, there can be little doubt of the advantages of the 
Union.. On this point Mr. Balfour thus summed up the 
Unionist position the other day :—‘“I am all for being liberal 
to Ireland as long as Ireland is in the same firm with our- 
selves ;” and this doctrine, which he has not only preached 
but practised, would no doubt be further extended in regard 
to such matters as technical education and the development 
of that policy of permanent amelioration of the congested 
districts which he first had the courage to initiate. 

On the other hand, we maintain that firm and impartial 
government by the Imperial Parliament affords a better 
earnest of economy in such matters as Police and Judiciary 
than Home-rule can offer. Place-hunting would not be likely 
to decrease under Home-rule, nor the maintenance of order to 
become easier; and if the plan be adopted of maintaining 
disorder, it will be no cheaper in the long-run. ; 

In reciting some of the articles of this programme, I have 
hardly attempted even to sketch their outlines or to discuss 
principles. I have tried to avoid party spirit, for it is not in 





the interest either of the minority or primarily of the Empire 
that I write. It is of Ireland we think first, and of Ireland asa 
whole; and we claim that Unionism is as patriotic in its aims 
as Home-rule, and infinitely more so in its methods.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Atheneum Club, February 28th. MONTEAGLE. 


THE HOME-RULE BILL. 

(To tHE EpiTror of THE “SPEcTaToR.’’] 
Srr,—Calm consideration of the text of the Home-rule Bill— 
Mr. Gladstone’s last will and testament on the Irish Question 
—has removed any doubt I ever entertained of the impossi- 
bility of producing an equitable settlement on Home-rule lines. 
To persons ignorant of the social and economic conditions of 
Ireland, it may appear that this amended Bill is an acceptable 
solution. On the face of it, it certainly must be admitted to 
be less Separatist. The retention of Irish Members at West- 
minster, and the constitution of the Judicial Committee of 
the British Privy Council as an ultimate Court of Appeal on 
matters of dispute as to ultra vires legislative proposals of 
the Irish Legislature, seem fairly to guarantee the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament. 

But what the present Bill has gained in diminished 
Separatism, it more than loses in the entire absence of real 
guarantees against oppression of minorities. While the Bill 
stifles every wholesome and legitimate aspiration after nation- 
hood, it satisfies only one Irish craving,—viz., the greed of 
spoliation which has grown up of late years in Ireland. 

Whereas, in the Home-rule proposals of 1886, it was 
emphatically declared that obligations of honour compelled 
the simultaneous introduction of a Land-purchase measure, 
Mr. Gladstone is able now to reconcile it to his conscience to 
leave the ultimate settlement of the Land question to the 
Trish Legislature, certain to include the authors of the “ Plan 
of Campaign ” and Michael Davitt amongst its leaders. The 
substance of the famous words is as true now as in January, 
1885, when Mr. John Morley uttered them at Chelmsford, 
that the Legislature, to its honour, having rendered it impos- 
sible for Irish landlords to confiscate the improvements of 
their tenants, it only remained to devise some scheme to pre- 
vent the confiscation of the property of the landlords by the 
tenants. 

As Mr. John Morley was not above defending himself 
against the charge of packing the “ Evicted Tenants Com- 
mission ” by citing, as a proof of his impartiality, his nomina- 
tion of the notoriously Nationalist Mr. Redington as a 
landlords’ representative, one cannot be any longer surprised 
at his following Mr. Gladstone in throwing what he formerly 
considered political obligations of honour to the winds. 

Nobody knows better than Mr. Morley, that the landlords 
are as certain to be in as hopeless a minority in the proposed 
Legislative Coancil as in the Lower Chamber. The con- 
stitution of the existing Town Councils and Boards of 
Guardians, as far as they are elected, give a certain indication 
of the composition of the future Irish Parliament, if it 
should unhappily ever come into existence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Le Maquis, St. Raphail (Var), France. W. H. Hatt. 


IRISH UNIONISTS UNDER HOME-RULE. 
[fo THE Epitor or THE “Spectator.” 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Sherlock, does not seem to 
have apprehended my reason for objecting to the discussion of 
the subject, “ Ulster after Home-rule.” My reason was 
because, with many others, I hold that the strongest weapon 
for the destruction of Home-rule is the determined, unceasing 
resistance of Ulster. It seems to me that a discussion 
assuming that Home-rule has been carried, or can be carried 
and successfully inaugurated, is very apt to weaken the 
determination of Ulster to resist to the last. If that deter- 
mination is weakened, the cause is lost, hopelessly lost. The 
discussion, however, will have done good, if it directs English- 
men’s minds to the undoubted fact, now being incontestably 
demonstrated, that Ulster will not, and never will, have Home- 
rule which includes separation from Great Britain, and means 
submission to Rome,—the outcome of the present Bill. If ever 
the day should come when it can be said, as a realised fact, 
“Ulster after Home-rule,” I express not my own sentiments 
alone when I say, solemnly say, I hope I may not live to see 
that day.—I am, Sir, &e.. 
LIBERAL UNIONIST DELEGATE. 
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THE “NEW PHILANTHROPY.” 
‘ {To THE Eprror oF THE “SPEcTaToR.”] 

S1r,—The writer of the article on my address at “the 
Wesleyan-Methodist Chapel” (where, by-the-way, I merely 
discharged a function which had been much more ably dis- 
charged on previous similar occasions by Mr. H. M. Stanley 
and Mr. W. T. Stead), has done me considerable injustice; 
although I do not think that he intended to be unfriendly. 
Had he done me the honour to go and hear what I had to say, 
instead of basing his remarks upon a necessarily condensed 
report, he would not, I feel sure, have imputed to me the 
absurdities of which he assumes I am the victim. 

My address was an attempt to show that Bishop Magee was 
entirely in the wrong when he stated that if we attempted to 
govern in accordance with the principles of the Sermon on 
the Mount, society would tumble to pieces. On the contrary, 
I believe it is only in so far as we honestly endeavour to govern 
in accordance with those principles that society can be held 
together. I expressed the opinion that all former civilisations 
had decayed, simply because their rulers and governors were 
of the same opinion as the Bishop; but that, notwithstand- 
ing the decline and fall of ancient and medieval empires, 
Christianity had not failed, because each civilisation had been 
an improvement upon the other, and that the tendencies 
during the last eighteen hundred years (which is not a long 
period in the history of evolution) have been in the direction 
of the realisation of the Christian ideal. 

The first Beatitude I regard as the text of the Sermon 
on the Mount,—the key-note to the whole of Christ’s 
economic and ethical teaching: “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven,” which meant, I 
said: “ Blessed are they whose sympathies are with the poor, 
who, though they be rich, are willing to make proper use of 
their wealth in promoting the betterment .of the condition 
of the masses of the people, for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven ;” or, as Matthew Arnold puts it, the ideal society 
of the future. We may never reach that ideal; but we can 
work in the direction of it. I certainly never said that it was 
only the rich who were to be poor in spirit, or that it would 
be a proper use of their wealth to distribute it in maudlin 
benevolences. I quite recognise the fact that it is possible, 
though difficult, for a millionaire to be poor in spirit. For 
instance, the lord of the vineyard in the parable was poor in 
spirit when he paid the men who went in at the eleventh hour 
the same wage as those who had worked all day, and contracted 
for it. For the circumstances of the eleventh-hour men were 
exceptional—they had evidently been out of work for a long 
time—therefore, he determined to give thema good start ; and 
I do not think that the “ unionists” who grumbled at his con- 
duct were poor in spirit. I am assuming, of course, that the 
price for which they contracted was a fair wage. 

To answer all your objections, however, in detail would take 
up much more space than you could spare me. I will, there- 
fore, content myself with replying to the question in 
which you sum up your objections: “ What, Mr. Fletcher, 
is to be the irreversible law,—the Sermon on the Mount, 
or the will of Gladstonians in the House of Commons?” 
I say, without hesitation, the Sermon on the Mount. Iama 
great admirer of Mr. Gladstone, but I think that all his 
troubles are due to the fact that he has occasionally forgotten 
the principles of the Sermon on the Mount. He certainly 
went contrary to them when he courted disaster in 1874 by 
offering to relieve the well-to-do and the wealthy of the 
Income-tax, without making any provision for relieving the 
poor of taxes such as the tea-duty, with which they are 
burdened to this day. Again, if he had acted in accordance 
with the principles of the Sermon on the Mount, he certainly 
would not have been guilty of the terrible blunder of the 
Soudan war.—I am, Sir, &e., A. E. FLETCHER. 

Daily Chronicle Office, Fleet Street, E.C. 


[Mr. Fletcher can surely hardly mean that he really thinks 
the legislatures of modern times have more and more intro- 
duced the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount into their 
legislation, and have succeeded in so doing. Do modern Legis- 
latures attempt to gauge or discern the secret motives of 
action as the Puritans, both in Europe and New England, did, 
and to punish evil thoughts and desires? Is thereevenasingle 
modern code which punishes vice as distinguished from crime, 
except where there is corruption of the young, who cannot be 
treated as really free? Has not every attempt to push 





criminal law in that direction been found to interfere 
disastrously with human freedom? Has modern law ever 
attempted to enforce such a precept as, “Give to him that 
asketh of thee, and from him that borroweth of thee turn not 
thou away”? Surely Archbishop Magee was right. This is 
the province of religion, and not of law.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. GLADSTONE AND IRISH CABINET MINISTERS. 

(To rue EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTaToR.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Edward Stanley Robertson, 
doubts that Mr. Gladstone sat in the Cabinet with the Duke 
of Wellington. It is not probable that even Mr. Gladstone 
would forget having sat in his first Cabinet with the great 
Duke. The Duke’s name appears as in the Cabinet withou; 
office in all the Lists of the day. 

The absurdity of Mr. Gladstone’s omissions is best shown 
in Sir C. Gavan Duffy’s letter in the Spectator of February 25tb.. 
If Mr. Gladstone had pointed out that no Irish Roman 
Catholic had sat in the Cabinet since the Emancipation, there 
would have been some sense in it. But that is not what he 
said. He not only spoke of Irishmen, but defined what he 
meant by Irishmen by naming the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Castlereagh. If these two men were Irishmen, so were 
the two Cannings. Thus, we have:—one Lord Chancellor of 
England (Earl Cairns), three Prime Ministers (Mr. Canning, 
the Duke of Wellington, and Lord Palmerston), five Secretaries 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Lord Wellesley, Lord Castle- 
reagh, Mr. Canning, Lord Palmerston, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington), one Chancellor of the Exchequer (Lord Monteagle), 
one Chief Commissioner of Works who died Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (Lord Bessborough), one President of the Board of 
Control (Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey), two Lord Presidents of 
the Council (Lord Lansdowne and Lord Carlingford, the 
former of whom might have been Premier), one Chancellor of 
the Duchy (Lord Dufferin), one Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
(Lord Ashbourne), two Postmasters-General (Lords Clanri- 
carde and Canning), two Chief Secretaries for Ireland (Lords 
Naas and Carlingford), in the Cabinet. Outside the Cabinet 
we find: — five Governor-Generals of India (Lords Mornington, 
Canning, Mayo, Lawrence, and Dufferin), and a sixth, who, 
though better known as Marquess of Hastings, had the Irish 
title of Earl of Moira. Mr. M. H. Parnell, Mr. Henry Her- 
bert, Lord Lisgar, the Honourable ——. Somerville, Loré 
Monck, Mr. Thomas Shiel, and Mr. More O’F errall, all had high 
places outside the Cabinet, and would come into Mr. Glad- 
stone’s category of Irishmen. 

With regard to the Cannings, I perceive you do not concur 
in the insertion of their names. The Canning family went to 
Treland in Queen Elizabeth’s time. Members of it fought at 
the siege of Derry. I have always understood that their 
social position was substantially the same as that of Lord 
Castlereagh. The present head of the family still hails from 
Garvagh House, Londonderry.—I am, Sir, &c., 

15 St. James’s Place, February 27th. H.R. GRENFELL. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AS IRISHMAN. 
(To tHe Epritor oF THE ‘‘SPEecTaTOR.” ] 

Srr,—With reference to Mr. E. Stanley Robertson’s remark 
anent Irish nationality and the Duke of Wellington, in the 
Spectator of February 25th, I ask your permission to refer 
your correspondent to the speech of the Duke in favour of 
Catholic Emancipation, 1829, in which he will find the follow- 
ing emphatic declaration, viz. :— 


“My Lords, it is a great additional gratification to me to advo- 
cate these principles in conjunction with a distinguished member 
of my family so lately at the head of the Government of his 
native country—a country ever dear to me from the recollections 
of my infancy, the memory of her wrongs, and the bravery of her 
people. I glory, my Lords, in the name of Ireland; and it is the 
highest pleasure I can ambition to be thus united with the rest 
of my kindred in the grateful task of closing the wounds which 
seven centuries of misgovernment have inflicted upon that un- 
fortunate land.” 


—lI am, Sir, &c., Henry GERALD Hope. 





CLERICAL POVERTY. 
(To tHe Epitok or THR “SPEcTaToR.”] 
S1z,—There are certain points which need to be emphasised 
in such schemes as you alluded to in an article for the relief 
of clerical distress. 
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The suggestion of the Dean of Windsor that the better- 
endowed clergy should tax themselves for the benefit of the 
very poor iseminently practical. As the Bishops have hitherto 
received their incomes in full, they might fairly be asked to 
take the lead by submitting to some small reduction thereon. 
It seems doubtful whether, as the Guardian recommends, all 
livings in private patronage ought to be excluded from the 
operation of any scheme for the augmentation of poor bene- 
fices. Such exclusion would probably alierate the sympathy 
of a large number of the laity who, as patrons of such livings, 
have not the means to increase their value, yet are deeply 
interested in their well-being. It is also a question whether 
it would not be wiser to try to obtain promises of sub- 
scriptions for a given number of years, rather than to raise— 
or try to raise—a capital sum of ten millions. The laity 
might not wish to see their contributions locked up as capital, 
especially in these days when respect for endowments, however 
recent, is.on the wane. 

That something must be done is evident, and the Bishops 
must head the movement. They would not probably like to 
hear their clergy crying out for the readjustment of the values 
of livings, for this would be the first step towards Disestablish- 
ment; but such a cry would not be ungrateful in the ears of 
a Government like the present. The poor clergy have been 
patient hitherto, but poverty may at length become unbearable. 
The laity would probably not care for a clergy whose educa- 
tion, social status, and intellectual powers were on a par with 
those of the present clergy of Italy and France; but this, 
again, is a not remote contingency unless help be forthcoming. 
The question is a question for the episcopate and for the laity 
primarily.—I am, Sir, &c., C. W. H. K. 





THE INSTINCT OF LOCALITY IN ANIMALS. 
[To tHe EpiTor or THE “* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—A cat carried a hundred miles in a basket, a dog taken, 
perhaps, five hundred miles by rail, in a few days may have 
found their way back to the starting-point. So we have often 
been told, and, no doubt, the thing has happened. We have 
been astonished at the wonderful intelligence displayed. 
Magic, I should call it. Last week I heard of a captain who 
sailed from Aberdeen to Arbroath. ‘He left behind him a dog 
which, according to the story, had never been in Arbroath, but 
when he arrived there, the dog was waiting on the quay. I 
was expected to believe that the dog had known his master’s 
destination, and been able to inquire the way overland to 
Arbroath. Truly marvellous! But really, it is time to inquire 
more carefully as to what these stories do mean; we must 
cease to ascribe our intelligence to animals, and learn that it 
is we that often possess their instinct. A cat on a farm will 
wander many miles in search of prey, and will therefore 
be well acquainted with the country for many miles round. 
It is taken fifty miles away. Again it wanders, and comes 
across a bit of country it knew before. What more natural 
than that it should go to its old home? Carrier-pigeons are 
taught “ homing ” by taking them gradually longer flights from 
home, so that they may learn the look of the country. We 
cannot always discover that a dog actually was acquainted 
with the route by which it wanders home; but it is quite 
absurd to imagine, as most people at once do, that it was a 
perfect stranger to the lay of the land. To find our way a 
second time over ground we have once trod, is scarcely 
intelligence; we can only call it instinct, though the word 
does not in the least explain the process. Two years ago, 
I first visited Douglas, in the Isle of Man. I reached 
the station at 11 p.m.; I was guided to a house a mile 
through the town. I scarcely paid any attention to the 
route; yet next morning I found my way by the same 
route to the station, walking with my head bent, deeply 
thinking all the time about other things than the way. I 
have the instinct of locality. Most people going into a dark 
room that they know are by muscular sense guided exactly to 
the very spot they wish: so people who have the instinct of 
locality may wander over a moor exactly to the place they 
wish to reach, without thinking of where they go. There 
may be no mental exercise connected with this. I have known 
@ lady of great intelligence who would lose her way within 
half-a-mile of the house she had lived in forty years. This 
feeling about place belongs to that part of us that we have 
in common with the lower creatures. We need not postulate 
that the animals ever show signs of possessing our intelli- 





gence; they possess in common with us what is not intelli- 
gence, but instinct.—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. MAcKINTOSH. 





THE CHANGE IN PRONUNCIATION. 
(To rHE EpiTox OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—If, with your kind permission, a word or two further 
might be said upon this interesting subject,—does not a con- 
sideration of the spelling of words in old English legal and 
State documents (of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, for 
example)—written in the Norman-French language—and in 
French works also of the same period, and a comparison of 
the “French” in those works with that of more modern 
French authors, make it seem probable that England has, in 
her words of French origin, by her insularity and remoteness 
from the French mainland, proved a conservatory not only 
of much of the spelling, but even of much of the sound, of the 
“old French ” tongue, just in the same way as the Virginian 
and Irish “ plantations,” in their insularity, and the Scottish 
Lowlands in their remoteness from the English mainland of 
speech, have made those countries conservatories of the 
“Earlier English” spelling and speech? And, as said in a 
previous letter, is it not in the vowel sounds—and especially 
in the “a” and the “e,” perhaps—that the conservation is 
most apparent? The word “regaird” (to be found in a 
quotation from the Scotch work criticised on p. 164 of the 
Spectator for February 4th) will suffice as an indication of 
what is here referred to. That is not a “Scotch” word. 
It is simply an English word in its old English dress, with the 
“name-sound” to the vowel “a.” In fact, as Dr. Charles 
Mackay demonstrates in his recently published “ Dictionary 
of Lowland Scotch,” the vigorous dialect of the Pentlands, 
Tweedside, and all the land south of the Forth, is, broadly 
speaking, “classic old English;” and this treatment of the 
vowels is one of its characteristics.—I am, Sir, &c., 
We EE. .B. 

P.S.—With regard to “C. C. T.’s” example (from Pope) of 
“tea” rhyming with “decree,” may it not be that “ decree” 
was sounded by Pope’s generation as decret is sounded in that 
French tongue from which the word was known by them most 
directly to have been derived? (Bailey.)—“ J. R.” shows 
“oblige” to have been sounded by our grandfathers as 
“obleege” (a fact I myself can well remember), being from 
the French obligé evidently, as “J. R.” points out, as to pro- 
nunciation. Might not “decree,” therefore, in sound, be 
affected by the same fact as to most direct origin? Ican 
recollect the same people who said “obleege” saying “ goold ” 
for “ gold,” perhaps as being directly derived from “guld,” 
Dan. (Bailey.)\—As to “C. C. T.’s” main contention, it may 
be remarked that George Herbert has “ back” rhyming with 
“lake,” “have” with “ brave,” “cloth” with “sloth”; “are” 
with “spare,” “care,” &c.; “regard” with “heard,” “was” 
with “pass,” “were” with “fear,” “verse” with “pierce,” 
and so on, without stint; and the like examples could be pro- 
duced from many other sources. 


[To tHe Epiror or THE “‘ SpEcTaToR.’’] 
S1r,—I am somewhat surprised that in the discussions of “The 
Change in Pronunciation,” which have lately appeared in the 
Spectator, no one has cited Cowper’s familiar hymn :— 
“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.’’ 
This is the example by which, in my younger days, “every 
schoolboy ” was taught that in the last century the letter “e” 
(or its equivalent “ ea”) retained its Italian sound, and that 
the present style was a modern innovation. I suppose that 
our pronunciation of such words as “ there,” “ where,” “bear,” 
“reign ” (cf. Ital. “reina”), is but a survival of the old prac- 
tice; and traces of it are to be found also in “clerk,” 
“Derby,” &c. In America, these words are universally pro- 
nounced “ clurk,” “ Darby.” 

The sound of “i” has undergone a similar transformation. 
The former pronunciation survives in words like “niece,” 
“liege,” “grief,” and the numerous words ending in “ine,” 
e.g., “magazine.” “ Pique,” though completely naturalised, is, 
perhaps, hardly a fair example, because we adopted it bodily 
from the French; but it is not many years since all “ gentle- 
men of the old school ” used to say “ obleege” (v. “ Webster,” 
a7wverb), and it is still allowable to pronounce “ oblique” in a 
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similar way. The very general retention of the Italian sound 
of “e” by the Anglo-Irish, and of “i” by the Anglo-Scotch, 
is perhaps the best evidence that it was formerly prevalent in 
England:also.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Berlin, February 21st. VERNON. 





OLD MICHAELMAS DAY. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of February 11th, on p. 197, you say 
that Old Michaelmas Day is on October 10th, and not on 
September 10:h. May I correct this correction by saying 
that the proper date is October 11th.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Garsington, February 28th. D. THomas. 








POETRY. 

as 

DOLLY. 
Deapr little Dolly, pink and white, 
Plays with her kitten from morn till night. 
Over and under the chairs it steals, 
Wars with a handkerchief, runs with reels, 
Purrs as she fondles its plumy hair— 
Never was seen such a pretty pair. 


Dear little Doll, you’re a woman grown: 
(Listen, and let your kitten alone,) 
What you are, how you come to be— 
That is the puzzle that puzzles me. 


Hair the colour of blossomed lime 

Matches blue eyes like rhyme and rhyme. 
Pink little bud of a mouth—’tis choice 

For such a sweet little fluty voice: 

These are appropriate, I'll allow ; 

Then, why should you have that classic brow? 
Delicate feet for tripping toes— 

But how do you come by a Roman nose? 
‘That profile for a fay like you! 

Had Lucretia a kitten too? 


How shall I best express your sweetness P 
How shall I render its incompleteness P 
What comparison must I fetch P 

Shall I say, You are just a sketch P 


Only a sketch. To spoil were crime. 
Who shall finish it ? Love? or Time? 


Time, my dear, is a painter Dutch, 

Owns a very laborious touch, 

Very minute effects he tries, 

With a deal of drawing about the eyes. 
Not one touch of his work he’ll slur, 

And never miases the character. 

But he works so slowly that all the bloom 
Dies off a peach in his painting-room. 


Love belongs to a different school, 
Works regardless of every rule ; 

But let his critics say what they list, 
Love is a grand impressionist : 
Handles the sketch, and hour by hour 
Glows the canvas with growing power. 
The picture’s finished within a day,— 
No sooner finished than given away. 


Only, Dolly, when all is told, 
And the picture mounted (in black or gold), 
When all are praising the flawless face 
And quaint precision of dainty grace, 
Shall I wish—when wishing is all in vain— 
To see the sweet little sketch again ? 
S. L. Gwynn. 








BOOKS. 


—— 


RABELAIS.* 
WHEN we look at this book in a literary serse, there comes 
over us the same feeling of disgust as there does when we 
recall to mind some of those nasty nightmares which are full 








* Rabelais. Published for the Rabelais Club by A. P. Watt, and edited by 
W. F. Smith, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 2 vols, 








of foul matter, rotting wood, large, filthy puddles, bogs, 
detestable beasts, vermin, and immense black spiders, from 
which we wake up with delightful relief, and we turn from it 
with the utmost satisfaction that we are not compelled to read 
it through. But when we consider it in an historical light, we 
thank sincerely the Rabelais Club for publishing it, and Mr. W. 
F. Smith for editing it so carefully and efficiently, and thus 
fulfilling the wish of Mr. Besant that “some Englishman may 
yet be found” to doit. It will go down to posterity as our 
great translation of the great French writer. Mr. Smith’s notes 
are excellent, the translation everything that could be desired, 
and we should not be surprised if many Frenchmen were to 
look at it with longing eyes, wishing they could read it. The 
only defect in the book is, as we think, the leaving in French 
a portion of it. It is not likely that boys and girls will get 
access to it, and as for women, they will learn more that is 
immoral from a few pages of a modern French novelist, than 
from all the works of Rabelais and Zola together; but they 
would gain some knowledge of physiological science from 
this author,—among other things, the fact that he foresaw the 
truth of the circulation of the blood long before Harvey hit 
upon the discovery of it. 

The preface is also exactly to the point, and the index so 
full and perfectly constructed, that we can at once pick out 
the passages we want without being obliged to hold our nose 
over the countless, less fragrant pages. The print and paper 
are splendid, and do credit to Mr. Watts, the publisher. We 
once began to read Rabelais through with the intention of 
finding out how much of his book might be read by everybody; 
but our task was so much againsc the grain that we made 
every excuse for stopping by the way to clear up difficulties 
and understand allusions, so that we were soon obliged to give 
in. On the other hand, we once started with Hamlet, on 
reading through Shakespeare, with the object of finding how 
little impure matter there was in him; but we had not got 
beyond the first scene when we completely forgot our pur. 
pose, and were only reminded of it by the song of Ophelia, 
and so had to begin again. Shakespeare borrowed from Rabe- 
lais many thoughts, as also the first part of the passage,— 
“The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling.” 

The portrait of Rabelais is conspicuous by its absence; 
perhaps all the better, for on looking at four good portraits of 
Montaigne, we could not from them determine whether he 
was a fool,a fox, or what not. As for our author, we had 
forgotten his exterior, and had naturally pictured him to our- 
selves as a kind of Rev. Father Sir John Falstaff, for he was 
a Rev. Father Confessor. Well, he had one qualification for 
this office, and that a very important one, as he knew what 
the sin of men was, and was not likely, as a modern Anglican 
priest might be, to order ignorantly too severe a penance for the 
innocent or too light a one for the guilty. A friend of the present 
writer, an officer, went to confess to an old and venerable monk, 
who gave him much too severe a penance, as he thought, for 
his offence. So he complained of his being an old woman, 
and not understanding men. Then he went and confessed to 
a priest who had been in the Army; and he, on hearing what 
he had to say, remarked, “ Barrack sins, barrack sins; I know 
what they are; the Church looks leniently on them.” “ And 
so,” said the officer, “ he polished me off nicely.” No doubt 
Rabelais understood how to polish off nicely. ‘ The house in 
which he was born became a tavern,a suitable place for 
getting drunk over the memory of this rollicking priest. 

Historically, his book is the most powerful that was ever 
written, for it was one of the- most important factors in the 
great reformation of the Church. What barrels of the 
nastiest oil he threw on the rising flames of that conflagra- 
tion! How fearfully he exposed the wickedness of her priests! 
For doing this he deserves the gratitude of Catholics and 
Protestants, and his success covers a multitude of sins. The 
Augean Stables had to be cleansed by a Hercules—he was a 
Hercules with a vengeance!—which was not to be done by 
mild circumlocution or pleasant irony. Terribly indecent 
is his book, but we doubt if it is at all immoral, except so far 
as indecency is itself immoral. 

Rabelais had an extraordinary imagination, was a learned 
man; he knew Greek, the study of which had not long before 
been revived, and was to have so much influence on the move- 
ment of reform, and he used his Greek slily to prove that the 
Sorbonne was inferior to himself in learning. It is very 
curious how the Church allowed him to escape with his life, 
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and that she put to death many whose influence would have’ 
been nil; the Pope even granted him a special Bull of absolu- 
tion. Heis considered by the French as one of their four great 
writers, the others being Montaigne, Pascal, and Voltaire. 
What a variety! He was the Roisterer of the four. We 
may divide the world into roisterers and non-roisterers, bnt 
we have only space to pick out Aristophanes and Rabelais 
among the first, and Plato, Sophocles, Pascal, and Renan 
among the second class. Shakespeare was a fine roisterer in 
his Falstaff. We can fancy Rabelais and Renan, each reading 
aloud a page of his own work,—the former, in satin of all 
colours of the rainbow, bawling out his sentences flavoured 
with garlic; the latter, in black velvet, reading softly his 
keen irony and elegant prose all fragrant with essence of 
violet in that doctored form in which these essences are 
usually manufactured. 

Rabelais was the companion of good men throughout 
his life, both at school and in the world, and no doubt 
he was “good company” himself, for he had a full mind, 
a ready tongue, and the temperament of a boon companion. 
He was well learned in medicine, and might have done 
in our days for a medical missionary to the savages; but 
he would have worn a top hat, which is now the only dis- 
tinct dress of the doctor in the provinces. When he took his 
Doctor’s degree, he marched with the Father of his College, 
followed by the whole body of the University and bands of 
music, to church, the bells ringing, and there he put on his red 
robe, black bonnet, gold ring, and gilt belt. When the cere- 
mony was over, he had to distribute sweetmeats, gloves, and 
preserved fruits. He was somewhat of a glutton himself. 
His robe was preserved for nearly two centuries; but, unfor- 
tunately, it had to be renewed more than twice, as every 
student used to cut off a piece as a relic. At the age of 
fifty, he acted in a play. This must have given mortal 
offence to several good people in those days, as it is not so 
many years ago that an Evangelical clergyman told the 
present writer that the then Duke of Bedford could not 
be a “good” man, as he allowed private theatricals in his 
house. What a rogue our author was !—for, wishing to see the 
Chancellor at Paris, and not being admitted, he put on a 
green robe and a grey beard, and walked up and down before 
the door, so that the servants demanded what was his business. 
“A calf-skinner; those who wish to be skinned had better 
make haste and present themselves.” The Chancellor, hearing 
the foolery, ordered the madman to be brought to him, and 
the fool spoke so learnedly in nine languages that he was 
forthwith invited by the host to dine with him, and gained 
his request. He was fond of flowers, and had the honour of 
introducing into France the melon and the carnation. 


Ina very important chapter, Rabelais gives in full his ideas of 
education, which were before the age, but which we pass over, 
and merely give a sample or two of the state of education up 
to his time as satirised by him. No early rising, according to 
the injunction in the Psalms: “It is but lost labour that ye 
hasten to get up early.” “After breakfast, go to church 
and hear twenty-six to thirty masses; then say paternosters 
enough for sixteen hermits. Heaps of food, lots of drink; 
ferreting, card-playing, and no teaching.” Listen how he 
could parody :—“ My Lord, no, for libentissimally, as soon as 
it illuscesceth any minutute slice of the day, I demigrate into 
one of these fair minsters, and there irrorating myself and 
submurmurating my horary precules, I absterge my anime 
from its nocturnal inquinations. I observe the decalogical 
precepts, and according to the facultatute of my vires, I do 
not decede from them one unguicule.” ‘Don’t yon?” we 
reply; and so did Panurge, with a kick and an oath. This 
is a skit on the French style sought to be introduced by 
Ronsard. 

Among the medical-scholastic books in the library, was one 
entitled “The Potations of Potative Bishops,” which we would 
have recommended to the late Dean Waddington, of Durham 
(R.LP.), who remarked—to himself, we hope—when Bishop 
Baring declined taking any wine: “The late Bishop Villiers 
did condescend to share a bottle of champagne with me at 
lunch; but what is to be done with this man?” A good 
sample of Rabelais’ lively style is given in his description of 
Diogenes carrying his tub till he is out of breath, and then he 
begins to 

“ Twirl it, whirl it, 
Rumble it, stumble it, fumble it, tumble it, 








Hustle it, justle it, tustle it, 

Thatch, scratch it, patch it, 

Stamp it, damp it, ting it, ring it,” 
and so on, for eighteen lines more. 

Awong Panurge’s naughty tricks, and perhaps his own, were, 
—dropping evil-smelling compounds into the hoods of the 
Masters of Arts, throwing verjuice into people’s eyes, taking 
a horn full of fleas to church to slily put down the necks of 
young ladies as they were reverently kneeling, secretly hooking 
or sewing together men and women there, and setting all 
around him sneezing with some kind of powder. He had 
sixty-three ways of finding money—stealing the bags from 
church, &c.—and two hundred and fourteen ways of spending 
it, so that he (Panurge) was terribly poor. However, he was 
so pious that he fasted so long that the spiders kept on 
spinning their webs across his teeth. 

We commend Rabelais’ view of Hell to those extreme men 
of our own Church who send everybody not agreeing with 
them in doctrine to everlasting fire and brimstone, and who 
would consider the following innocent passage as highly 
dangerous to the author’s salvation: “ There the wicked are 
not tortured bodily, but in a manner to show them what they 
have lost by their conduct in life. Alexander the Great has 
to darn stockings, Pope Alexander VI. is a rat-catcher, 
Cleopatra sells onions in the streets.” We add: Rabelais is 
not selling onions, but cultivating acres of violets to drown the 
smell of the onions cultivated by him here. 

On his death-bed the priest came unsent for, to whom he 
said: “I have done hitherto without the assistance of monk or 
priest, and now I am going to the great Unknown, who alone 
can help me through the valley of the shadow of death.” Good- 
bye! Rabelais. We began by looking askance at your book; 
now we say: “Adieu! Water your violets well in those hot 
regions, which are, we fear, much hotter than you expected.” 


CYNEWULF'S “CHRIST.”* 

Turis edition of Cynewulf’s Christ appears very opportunely. 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, in his recent History of Early English 
Literature, has made Cynewulf known to many readers, and 
the specimens translated from his poems by Mr. Brooke have 
probably awakened a curiosity to know more, especially of the 
Christ, which Mr. Brooke describes as a poem of very fine 
quality. This curiosity is now gratified by Mr. Gollancz, who 
has edited the whole poem, and has added to the original text 
a modern rendering of considerable poetical merit. There is 
no early biography of Cynewulf, such as Beda gives of Cad- 
mon; critics, however, have spelled out some of the events 
of his life, from the “ Riddles,” “ Elene,” and “ The Dream of 
the Rood.” He was a travelling gleeman; for years he lived 
the careless life of his gay profession. His gift of song 
made him welcome alike in the hall of the Attheling and at 
assemblies of the people; and many rich gifts were bestowed 
upon him by his patrons. The days of his careless happiness 
passed away “like hasting waves;” misfortunes fell thick 
upon him, andthe poet became the prey of melancholy thoughts. 
Like Bunyan, he believed that the wrath of God lay heavy 
upon him on account of his past irreligious life. His gift of 
song left him, and he felt himself an outcast from God and 
man. He was rescued from the dungeon of Giant Despair by 
a vision of the Holy Rood. On the return of joy and hope, 
God, as he writes, again unlocked the power of poetry in his 
breast; henceforth, his Muse was devoted exclusively to 
sacred song. Perhaps he became a monk; but this is not 
certain; he may, like the poet of the “ Heljand,” have remained 
a layman. 

The Christ, like many other early English poems, contains 
passages of exquisite beauty; but we doubt whether it quite 
deserves the glowing eulogy of the editor, although it certainly 
possesses epic dignity, and the entire absence in it, and in 
other Saxon poems, of medival grotesqueness, makes it 
pleasanter reading than many later poems on sacred subjects. 
No early national poetry, however, with the exception of 
Homer and the Psalms—and critics will not allow us to call 
the Psalms primitive poetry—has ever gained the verdict of 
those who care only for literature pure and simple. But 
where a taste for literature is united to a taste for history, 
primitive poetry will always prove a delightful hunting- 
ground; and none more so than our early poetry, in which we 











* Cynewulf’s Christ : an Eighth-Century Enylish Epic. Edited, with a Modern 
Rendering, by Israel Gollancz, M A., of Ch-ist College, Cambridge. London : 
David Natt 1892: 
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can trace the beginnings of our own literature and religion. 
Mr. Gollancz finds in the Saxon poets the original of our 
English blank verse. Ten centuries before Marlowe, he 
writes, the Saxon poets unlocked the secret of blank verse, 
and played upon its hundred stops. That the former was a 
far-off progenitor of the latter is, we suppose, true; but what 
Mr. Stopford Brooke calls the cantering movements of the 
alliterative line, suggests the stately measure of Marlowe, 
only as the jumping of a monkey resembles the gait of a 
Venetian Doge. 

Much happier are the editor’s remarks on the melancholy 
of Cynewult’s poems. Melancholy, he truly says, is an 
abiding element in English poetry; and we need not, with 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, trace it to a Celtic source; for it is 
essentially an English characteristic. He might have added 
that it was a characteristic of all poetry and of all prose in 
the early Middle Ages,—as prominent in the Latin works of 
Gregory of Tours and Alcuin, as in the Saxon poets. Saxon 
melancholy was not our modern pessimism, which is always 
animpatient complaint against God or Destiny because of the 
unhappy lot of man; it is rather a saddened acknowledgment 
that the human race is deservedly unhappy because it has 
departed form God. The mention of God calls forth no 
blasphemes, religious or irreligious, but only thankful praise ; 
for by his mercy alone has a haven of refuge been provided 
for the wretched wanderers of earth. It is in this spirit 
that Cynewulf describes the life of man :— 

“ Now ’tis most like as if we fare in ships 
On the ocean flood, over the water cold, 
Driving our vessels through the spacious seas 
With horses of the deep. A perilous way is this 
Of boundless waves, and there are stormy seas, 
On which we toss here in this feeble world, 
O’er the deep paths. Ours was a sorry plight, 
Until at last we sailed unto the land, 
Over the troubled main. Help came to us, 
That brought us to the haven of salvation, 
God’s Spirit-Son, and granted grace to us, 
That we might know, e’en from the vessel’s deck, 
Where we must bind with anchorage secure 
Our ocean steeds, old stallions of the waves.” 

What will most strike modern readers of this earliest 
“ Christiad ” of Northern Europe, is the almost entire absence 
in the poems of any references to the teaching and to the 
earthly life of Our Lord. The subjects of the poem are the 
Birth, the Ascension, and the Last Judgment. In this respect 
it forms a complete contrast to modern presentations of 
Christ’s life, which dwell almost entirely upon his earthly 
ministry. To the Saxon poet, Christ is a beneficent divine 
being who has fared from Heaven to help humanity. The 
guardian of the skies, God’s self, is now with us. The divine 
glory seems to surround him even upon earth; when the poet 
describes his words to his disciples before his Ascension, he 
speaks of him as “the Great Leader in Bethania, splendour’s 
Lord.” His parting charge is thus paraphrased :— 

“ Rejoice ye in spirit-; ne’er will I turn away, 
But I will show my love toward you still, 
And grant you might, and will abide with you 
To all eternity, and through my grace 
Ne’er shall you know the want of sustenance. 
Go now o’er all the spacious tract of earth, 
O’er the wide waves, announce it unto men; 
Preach and proclaim tbe glorious belief, 

And baptise folk beneath the firmament : 

Turn them to Heaven ; shatter heathen idols, 

Cast them down and spurn them; extinguish enmity ; 
And sow ye peace within the minds of men, 

By virtue of your gifts.” 

The difference between primitive and modern ideas of 
reverence is well seen in the Christ, for the same poet, to whom 
Christ is a very God upon earth, does not scruple to place in 
his mouth long speeches of his own composition which are 
often not even paraphrases of Scripture. In Passus (III.) there 
are two such speeches put into the mouth of our Lord; one 
addressed to the righteous, and a second, and much the longer, 
is a pathetic address to the wicked. This apparent preference 
on the part of the poet for the darker side of the subject, is 
an evidence, perhaps, that he was in design more preacher 
than poet; for preachers have always dwelt rather upon the 
woes of lost souls than on the glories of the redeemed, because, 
rightly or wrongly, they have imagined that the former were 
more likely than the latter to make an impression upon the 
minds of their hearers. We must not forget that much of the 
religious poetry of the early Middle Age is simply homily in 
verse. In the hands of a genuine poet like Cynewulf, it some- 





times reached a high standard of poetical merit, but the author 
seldom lost sight of his homiletic purpose. The early vernacular 
poetry of England and Germany was sung or recited to the 
people, in order that those who could not understand the Latin 
homily and prayers, might not be left without instruction. The 
practical purpose of Cynewulf’s Christ, while it may have 
robbed the poem of some freedom and natural beauty, makes 
it all the more interesting to the student of the religious life 
of Saxon England. 

Students will find Mr. Gollancz an accurate and painstaking 
editor. The Introduction and Notes deserve all praise for 
their self-restrained and helpful elucidation of the difficulties 
of the text, and for their indications of the sources upon which 
the poet drew. 





MR. NOBLE’S ESSAYS.* 

Mr. Asucrort Nos te is thoroughly well read in English 
literature, and is clearly an accomplished critic, though to the 
mind of the present reviewer his preferences in poetry incline 
too much towards what we should call the sophisticated 
poets, rather than to the simplest and most artless,—for what 
we mean by artlessness is often the very highest art. For 
instance, in the very interesting and instructive essay on the 
sonnet, Mr. Noble reserves his higher praise for Milton, 
whose sonnets, to our mind, are far below his more elaborate 
poems, and hardly in more than three instances out of the 
eighteen reach the highest level of the English sonnet,—for 
Rossetti, whose sonnets have an artificial and thoroughly mor- 
bid ring which renders them to many thoroughly unpleasant 
reading,—and for Mrs. Browning, who, with all the beauty and 
passion which she throws into the Sonnets from the Portuguese, 
searcely gives us a single sonnet that has nota touch of artificial 
mannerism in it which a carping critic might describe as affecta- 
tion. And even when he pitches on a poet who, like Matthew 
Arnold, wrote a few of the finest sonnets in our language, 
instead of quoting the greatest of them, that on Sophocles 
and that on Shakespeare, he takes occasion of a theoretic 
discussion of the structure of the sonnet, to quote the two on 
“Worldly Place” and “East London,” which are surely 
among the least impressive of Matthew Arnold’s compositions. 
Of course, Mr. Noble recognises the singular perfection of 
Wordsworth’s best sonnets; but we cannot think him just to 
Wordsworth when he criticises him as follows :— 


“ Few poets so great as Wordsworth have been so deficient in 
what Goethe called the demonic element, the incalculable force 
which touches and sways us, we know not why or how. Words- 
worth’s effects are all explicable and calculable ; we see ‘the 
hidden pulse of the machine ;’” [Mr. Noble misquotes the line ; it 
should be ‘the very pulse of the machine ”] “ he is, save in one 
or two memorable instances, wanting in what has been called 
natural magic; and the existence of this very deficiency makes 
the charm and power of his work all the more remarkable. Now 
and then, in the sonnets, he catches a splendour beyond the reach 
of art, as in the concluding lines of the sonnet, ‘Composed on 
Westminster Bridge ’:— 

*Dear God! the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still ;’— 
but, as a rule, we are struck by the collectedness of the poet; by 
the fact that he is the master of his conceptions, not their servant, 
saying to this ‘Go,’ and it goeth, and to another ‘Stay,’ and it 
stayeth. And yet he was throughout guided by a sure instinct. 
He felt, if we may so put it, the responsibilities of the sonnet ; 
and, in spite of his imperfect theory of poetic language, which 
so often led him astray, the style of the sonnets, though some- 
times austere, is hardly ever bald. Nor do we find here any 
trace of Wordsworth’s other besetting sin, the sin of diffuse- 
ness and limp expatiation. The poet whose work is selt- 
conscious, who writes what he will rather than what he must, 
will always feel, as Wordsworth felt, ‘the weight of too 
much liberty,’ and the fetters of an arbitrary form like the 
sonnet seem less like fetters than supports and wholesome 
restraints. In the sonnets Wordsworth’s style is at its finest: it 
is nervous, sinewy, compact, and yet always clear and fluent. His 
natural language had a note of simple dignity, but its natural- 
ness was not always preserved; for the simplicity sometimes sank 
into puerility and the dignity deteriorated into bombast. In the 
sonnets, however, these lapses are almost non-existent. They are 
not dithyrambic, but they are always gravely eloquent, striking 
at the opening a clear resonant key-note of lofty emotion which is 
nobly sustained until the close. A score of the best known—and 
in Wordsworth’s case the best known are the best—of the sonnets 
would be a collection of verse the companionable value of which 
would be in its way unsurpassed. Such poetic treasures as ‘The 
world is too much with us, ‘Earth hath not anything to show 
more fair,’ ‘Great men have been among us,’ ‘ Milton, thou 
should’st be living at this hour,’ and a dozen others which linger 
in the memory, have a tonic and invigorating quality which it is 
difficult to overestimate.” 

* The Sonnet in England, and other Essays. By J. Ashcroft Noble. London: 
Elkin Mathews and John Lane, 1993. 
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Surely, if no great poet has ever descende | into so prosaic a 
bathos as Wordsworth not seldom blundere into, it is equally 
true that none has ever risen to lines of more exquisite” 
“natural magic.” Nor should we choose the couplet which 
Mr. Noble quotes as the finest example of this, for, splendid 
as is the last line, the epithet applied to God seems out of 
place in that connection, and has always injured, to our ear, 
the otherwise crystal beauty of the sonnet. The close of the 
sonnet to Toussaint L’Ouverture has, we think, a natural magic 
far more remarkable :— 
“ Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 

Live and take comfort. Thou hast left behind ° 

Powers that will work for thee,—air, earth, and skies! 

There’s not a breathing of the common wind 

That will forget thee; thou hast great allies ; 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 


Or take the sonnet, “ Two voices are there: one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains,” with its magnificent close. Surely 
the poet who wrote “ The Ode to Daty,” with its transcendent 
climax, the lines to “ The Cuckoo,” “ The Ode on the Intima- 
tions of Immortality ;” who described 


“The light that never was, on sea or land ; 
The consecration, and the Poet’s dream,”— 


who gave us “Three years she grew in sun and shower,” 
in which every line is full of natural magic; who gave 
us the “Song at the Feast of Broughton Castle,” with the 
magical contrast between the “impassioned minstrel’s ” in- 
vocation to the restored Clifford,— 
“ Like a reappearing star, 
Like a glory from afar,” 

first to “ head the flock of war,” and the exquisite verses in 
which the poet describes the very different temper of the 
‘Shepherd Lord, whose daily teachers had been “woods and 
rills,” “ the silence that is in the starry sky, the sleep that is 
among the lonely hills,’—surely this is not a.poet whom we 
can call singularly destitute of natural magic. And, on the 
other hand, Mr. Noble must have forgotten the ghastly 
sonnet to Raisley Calvert, the “ worthy short-lived youth,” who 
left Wordsworth £200 a year, and was rewarded for it with 
these cruel epithets, and the one beginning, “ Jones, as from 
Calais southward you and I,” ‘and, indeed, many another 
sonnet, when he speaks of Wordsworth as hardly ever 
lapsing into bathos in the sonnet. To our minds, no great 
poet so unequal as Wordsworth ever wrote, none who could 
strike a note of more magical power, none who could so un- 
consciously lapse into an almost transcendental flatness,—the 
kind of flatness which it took a man of genius to ignore. 

Nor can we quite agree with Mr. Noble in placing the 
sonnet proper so far above the Shakespearian sonnet. Plainly 
it should be in itself worthy of note that such a poet as 
Shakespeare preferred the form which is associated with his 
name; and for ourselves we recognise in it a freer and more 
elastic movement than that of the Italian sonnet with all 
its rather too carefully ordered, and we might almost say, 
minuetish grace. 

In the fine essay on “The Poetry of Common-Sense,” we 
find ourselves in much closer agreement with Mr. Noble, 
though it is surely going too far to say that a poem which is 
“defective in the core of common-sense,” cannot be a really 
great poem. We think it might be fairly admitted by the 
admirers of Coleridge that both “ Christabel ” and the “ Ancient 
Mariner ” contain no great core of common-sense; nay, we 
should say the same of Keats’s “St. Agnes’ Eve ” and of most 
of Shelley’s poems, “The Witch of Atlas,” for instance. But 
the flight of the imagination is not limited to subjects to 
which experience gives us our only clue; and “ common-sense ” 
surely implies experience, and is, as it were, the very heart of 
experience. If we are to deny to the poet any theme in which 
common-sense cannot be his guide, would even Goethe’s 
“Walpurgisnacht ” be above criticism ? 

The essays on Leigh Hunt, Robert Buchanan, and Hawker 
of Morwenstow, are all very pleasant reading, though we 
think Mr. Noble puts Leigh Hunt too high as a poet, and 
though he says nothing of the very great falling-off in Mr. 
Buchanan’s poetry during the last fifteen years. Mr. Buchanan 
once deserved to be reckoned one of the greater poets of 
England; but he has done more to reduce his own poetic 
level in the world in the years which have elapsed since he 
wrote ‘White Rose and Red,” than any critic could have 
done for him. “The Legends of Inverburn” and “ The 
London Poems” are full of the most original and powerful 
verse, 





THE MODERN MICROSCOPE.* 

In this handsome volume of three hundred and eighty-two 
pages, we have a most elaborate treatise on the microscope 
and its mechanism. Dr. Van Heurck, the author, is an 
enthusiast on the subject, which has occupied much of his 
attention from childhood, and the present work is practically 
the fifth edition of a book which has already passed through 
four editions on the Continent. Every department of science 
has now grown so extensive that if a book is thorough, it must 
be restricted to narrow limits; and this is the case in the pre- 
sent instance. The introduction commences at the very be- 
ginning of the subject,—with elementary optics; the properties 
of light, and the nature of reflection and refraction ; and then 
passes on to discuss the various kinds of lenses, and their 
combinations and applications to the simple and compound 
microscope. Subsequently the author, and Mr. J. W. Stephen- 
son; discuss Dr. Abbe’s theory of microscopic vision, by which 
the effects of diffraction in distorting images of microscopic 
objects can be calculated and corrected. 

The author then proceeds to describe the essential parts of 
the microscope, commencing with the objectives, at which 
point he intercalates a section on tests. His own specialty is 
the group of Diatomacee; and the few allusions to the prac- 
tical, as apart from the theoretical, use of the microscope, 
which we find in other parts of his work, relate almost exclu- 
sively to Diatoms; but here he discusses a variety of test 
objects, both natural and artificial. Among the latter we 
notice Nobert’s tests, which consist of a series of very fine 
parallel lines ruled on glass. We regret to note that “the 
tests, or proof tables as Nobert ‘called them, are truly 
wonderful, and nothing was known up to his death of the 
process employed by this maker in tracing lines so fine, and 
so clear.” This is not as it should be. Surely, no one is 
justified in allowing any discovery or invention to die with 
him. Even if he does not choose to allow others to share in it 
during his own life-time, he might leave the details behind 
him to be made known after his death. 


The oculars (or eye-pieces, as they are often termed), the 
stage, movements, and illuminating and accessory apparatus 
are then described, followed by a general account of simple 
and projection microscopes. In the next chapter, we find 
sections on the situation and arrangement of the work-room, 
choice of light, magnification, hygienic rules for microscopical 
research, example of a microscopical observation, and choice of 
a microscope. In the course of his remarks, the author takes 
occasion to correct what he considers two popular fallacies : 
(1), that the higher the magnifying power, the better observa- 
tions can be made; and (2), that the use of the microscope is 
injurious to the eyesight. Every one who has had the least 
experience with a microscope knows that it is never desirable 
to employ higher magnifying powers than are absolutely re- 
quired for the work on hand; while, as regards the second 
point, Dr. Van Heurck argues that the use of the microscope 
is by no means injurious to the sight, if only ordinary care 
be taken. The next hundred pages are occupied with an 
elaborate description, fully illustrated, of the microscopes 
produced by the best English, French, German, and American 
makers, among which English makers figure very prominently, 
though the firm of Carl Zeiss, of Jena, is perhaps more often 
referred to than any other throughout the book. 

The remainder of the work consists of chapters on the 
measurement and reproduction of microscopical objects, photo- 
micrography (probably one of the most useful sections in 
the book), cause of errors in microscopical observations, 
preservation of the microscope (one of the rules laid 
down being that no one must touch the instrument but 
its owner), general rules for preparing microscopical ob- 
jects, the microscopist’s library, and the microscope in the 
past and in the future. And now, how far does the work 
before us answer the requirements of a general monograph 
on the microscope? There can be no question that it will be 
of great value to professional microscopists, and to those who 
make a special study of the microscope as a scientific instru- 
ment, and these advanced students will no doubt benefit 





* The Microscope : its Construction and Management, including Technique, Photo- 
Micrography, and the Past and Future of the Microscope. By Dr. Henri Van 
Heurck, Professor of Botany, and Director at the Antwerp Botanical Gardens ; 
late President of the Belgian Micro:copical Society; Hon. F.R.M.S. and New 
York M.S. English Edition, re-edited and augmented by the Author from the 
Fourth French Edition, and translated by Wynne E. Baxter, F.R.M.S, F.G.S. 
With three Plates, and upwards of 250 Illustrations. London: Crosby Lock 
wood and Son. New York: D, Van Nostrand Company, 1893, 
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largely by its contents. But the amateur would only be 
bewildered by the number: of instruments and appliances 
recommended, and might even be led to abandon the idea of 
microscopic study as hopelessly difficult and complicated, and 
ruinously expensive. The author has probably kept in view 
his favourite Diatoms throughout; but we should have pre- 
ferred a book in which special chapters had been devoted to 
the best means of applying the microscope to special investi- 
gations, from such simple objects as hair, scales, and Fora- 
minifera on the one hand, to Bacteria, &c., on the other. 
Another chapter which would have been useful and interest- 
ing, might have been devoted to the hand-lenses so much 
used in England for botanical and entomological purposes, 
such as the Stanhope and Coddington; but these are not 
even mentioned. The chapter on the leading microscopes 
of the day might certainly have been very greatly curtailed, 
if not wholly omitted. It reads like an optician’s sale- 
catalogue ; it cannot be complete, for there must be many 
other makers of first-class microscopes in various countries 
besides those mentioned; and at the best it can only be of 
temporary value, for alterations in the firms themselves, and 
improvements or modifications in the instruments which they 
manufacture, must soon render this part of the book of merely 
historical interest. It seems to us to usurp valuable space 
which might have been put to much better account. 

The printing, paper, and illustrations of the book are excel- 
lent ; but we notice a few misprints, owing, perhaps, to the 
book being a translation,—such as “Iéna” and “ Jéna” for 
Jena, though the last form also occurs. Dr. Van Heurck’s 
portrait forms the frontispiece, and we are informed that his 
work on the Diatomaceew of Belgium is being prepared for 
translation into English, and will be published uniformly with 
the present work, to which it is intended to be supplementary. 

We will terminate our notice of the present work on the 
microscope by again expressing our opinion that while it will 
be invaluable to advanced students, it will be found far too 
elaborate on the one hand, and far too restricted in its range 
on the other, for the requirements of beginners or amateurs. 





ARCHBISHOP ULLATHORNE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 
“Dip I wish,” wrote Cardinal Newman, in The Apologia, “ to 
point out a straightforward Englishman, I should instance the 
Bishop who has, to our great benefit, for so many years pre- 
sided over this diocese.” This Bishop was Dr. William 
Ullathorne, who bore successively the titles of Vicar-Apostolic 
of the Western District, Bishop of Birmingham, and titular 
Archbishop of Cabasa. Not only in the quality of straight- 
forwardness, but in the whole cast of his mind and character, 
William Ullathorne was a typical Englishman; but his was 
also an original and striking personality, whose influence was 
marked and lasting in the Roman Catholic Church, both in 
Australia and England. The son of a grocer, who became in 
succession a cabin-boy, a monk, a Government chaplain to 
convicts, a parish priest, a Vicar-Apostolic, and a Bishop, it 
was evident that his life was in great part the result of his 
character, and that his was one of those strong individuali- 
ties which make circumstances. So far, he may be ranked 
among self-made men; but the striking point in the story 
is that this self was made by being sacrificed, or rather 
ignored, and that his success, though it undoubtedly 
gave him pleasure, was due greatly to the entire absence of 
ambition.. The mass of his countrymen may not be 
interested in his having founded the Roman Catholic Com- 
munion in Australia, or in his having been chiefly instru- 
mental, together with Cardinal Wiseman, in bringing about 
the erection of the Roman Hierarchy in England; but his 
extraordinary work among the convicts of Norfolk Island, and 
the picture of a very remarkable character, are sufficient to 
make this little Autobiography, in spite of certain literary 
defects, a book of unusual interest. 

The son of a Pocklington grocer, Dr. Ullathorne was yet of 
gentle blood on his mother’s side, and a lineal descendant of Sir 
Thomas More. He speaks of himself asa heavy, clumsy urchin, 
with “large blobbing eyes,” silent unless questioned as to his 
constant reading, falling in love with a statue in a deserted 
garden, overwhelmed by a sense of religion at the sight of York 
Minster, learning from Robinson Crusoe a passion for the sea, 





* Autobiography of Archbishop Ullathorne. London: Burns and Oates.—— 
— Teer Uliathorne, Edited by A. T. Drane. London: Burns and 
ates, 2. 
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yet, though imaginative, very obstinate, and entirely defiant 
of the rod freely administered by the cynical old schoolmaster, 


-After many vain attempts to interest William in the grocery 


business, he was allowed, when he was thirteen, to go to sea. He 
set out, obstinately refusing to go to confession and communion 
before starting. Young Ullathorne’s life-under a brutal cap- 
tain, his smuggled visits to Covent Garden from the docks, the 
many hardships he suffered, and his dogged refusal to go home, 
are all vividly told, and bring us at length to the crisis of his 
life, his last voyage to Memel. Onthe ship in which he sailed 
to Memel, still a cabin-boy, there was a Catholic mate, who, 
on landing, persuaded him to go to Mass. A neglected “ Garden 
of the Soul” was fished up from the bottom of his sea-chest, 
and they walked across the little Lutheran town to the Catholic 
chapel :— 

“I vividly remember the broad figure of the venerable priest 
and his large tonsure, which made me think him a Franciscan, 
The men knelt on the right side, the women on the left, 
all dressed very plainly and much alike. With their hands 
united and their eyes recollected, they were singing the Litany 
of Loretto to two or three simple notes, accompanied by an 
instrument like the sound of small bells. The moment [I 
entered I was struck by the simple fervour of the scene; it 
threw me into a cold shiver, my heart was turned inward upon 
itself. I saw the claims of God upon me, and felt a deep reproach 
within my soul. When we came out, I was again struck by the 
affectionate way in which the people saluted each other, as if they 
were all one family. Whatever money I had with me went into 
the poor-box, and when we got on board I asked Craythorne what 
religious bcoks he had with him. He produced an English trans- 
lation of Massillon’s life of St. Jane Chantal and Gobinet’s In- 
struction of Youth, which I read as leisure served.” 

On these books he lived in a “rapture of imagination” 
until he reached London. He then gave up his sea-life, and 
after a short time spent at his father’s business, he joined the 
Benedictines at Downside. He was nearly seventeen years 
old, but he had not yet made his first Communion, nor had 
he been confirmed. He had never been present at the Bene- 
diction of the Sacrament nor heard the Litany sung, except 
at Memel. Entirely ignorant of Latin, utterly unaccustomed 
to prayer or religious exercises, so rapid was the progress of 
the ex-cabin-boy that he was allowed to receive the religious 
habit little more than a year after he had joined the school. 
Those who wish to understand the man’s character and the 
way in which it became possessed by the supernatural, should 
dwell upon his account of the years of preparation for the 
priesthood that followed; and though this was not an eventful 
time, it will not be among the least interesting to the reader. 
Without understanding the aspirations which made him wish 
to become a Trappist, or the longing for spiritual wisdom which 
made him such a student of the Fathers, the extraordinary 
influence he soon afterwards developed would be absolutely 
puzzling. 

About a year after his reception of the priesthood, Father 
Ullathorne was appointed Vicar-General to Australia, and 
was the first priest sent out as a Government chaplain. He 
was eventually sent to Norfolk Island, together with a 
clergyman, to prepare a large number of convicts for execution 
after a revolt against the authorities. They were the first 
ministers of any religion who landed on the island. So terri- 
ble were the sufferings and the isolation of the convicts at 
this time, that men had been known to murder their comrades 
from no motive of ill-will to the victim, but in order to get to the 
mainland tobe tried. Father Ullathorne was allowed to be the 
first to tell the prisoners which of them had been condemned 
to death. It was the most heartrending scene he had ever 
witnessed. Without one exception, the reprieved wept bitterly, 
but each man who heard of his condemnation went down 
on his knees, and with dry eyes thanked God. The account 
of the week which followed, spent amidst the beauties of 
Nature and the most terrible sorrows of outcast men, of the 
work of grace among the off-scouring of humanity, of the 
moral heroism which made the lowest of criminals accept 
death as a penance, is a picture so bright and so dark, so terri- 
ble as to the possibilities of suffering in this fair world, and so 
hopeful as to spiritual possibilities for men apparently the 
most outcast, that once read it is not easily forgotten :— 

“T had six of my men put together in one cell and five in the 
other, one of which parties was executed each day, and executed 
in one group, whilst the Protestants were executed in another. 
My men asked as a special favour to be allowed some tobacco, 
as with that they could watch and pray all night. This indulgence 
was granted. . .. . . When the irons were struck-off and the death- 
warrant read, they knelt down to receive it as the will of God; 
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and next, by a spontaneous act, they humbly kissed the feet of him 
who brought them peace. After the executioner had pinioned their 
arms, they thanked the jailers for all their kindness, and ascended 
the ladders with light steps, being almost excitedly cheerful. I 
had a method of preparing men for their last moments by asso- 
ciating all that I wished them to think and feel with the prayer, 
‘Into Thy hands I commend my spirit; Lord Jesus receive my 
soul.’ I advised them when on the scaffold to think of nothing 
else. The Catholics had a practice of sewing large black crosses 
on their white caps and shirts. These men had done so. As 
goon as they were on the scaffold, to my surprise, they all repeated 
the prayer I had taught them in a kind of chorus together, until 
the ropes stopped their voices for ever. This made a great im- 
pression on all present, and was much talked of afterwards. As 
T returned from this awful scene, wending my way between the 
masses of convicts and the military, all in dead silence, I barely 
caught a glance of their suspended bodies. I could not bring 
myself to look at them. Poor fellows! ‘I'hey had given me their 
whole hearts, and were fervently penitent. They had known 
little of good or of their souls before that time. Yet all 
of them had either fathers or mothers, sisters or brothers, to 
whom they had last words and affections to send, which had been 
dictated to me the day before. The second day was but a repeti- 
tion of the first. The Protestant convicts were executed after the 
Catholics. The Anglican clergyman had three to attend to each 
day. Then came the funerals, the Catholics at a separate time 
from the Protestants. A selected number of the convicts followed 
each coffin to the most beautiful cemetery that the eye of man 
could possibly contemplate. Churchyard Gully is at some dis- 
tance from the settlement, in a ravine that opens upon the sea, 
being encircled on the land side with dark thickets of machineel, 
backed by the bright-ieaved forest trees, among which lemon and 
guava trees were intermingled. Beyond this, the ravine 
ascended, and was clasped in by the swelling hills, covered with 
wild vines and grapes. Above all was a crown of beautiful trees, 
beyond which arose Mount Pitt to a height of 3,000 ft., covered 
with majestic pines of the kind peculiar to Norfolk Island. 
Arrived at the graves, I mounted a little eminence, with the coffins 
before me and the convicts around me; and, being extraordinarily 
moved, I poured out the most awful, mixed with the most tender, 
conjurations to these unfortunate men to think of their immortal 
souls, and the God above them, Who waited their repentance. 
Then followed the funeral rites. So healthful was the climate, 
that all who lay in the cemetery had been executed, except 
one child. After the return of the procession, it was found that 
the men who composed it were sore and annoyed. The executioner 
had followed the coffins as though chief mourner, at which they 
were indignant. Yet the man did it in simplicity, and had a 
friend among the dead. He was a man whom Sir Walter Scott 
would have liked to have made a sketch of. A broad-chested, 
sturdy-limbed figure, broad-faced and bull-necked; who had won 
his freedom by taking two bushrangefs, single-handed, at Port 
Maquarie. But in the struggle he had received a cut from a 
hanger across the mouth, that opened it to the ears and left a 
scar over his face that was alternately red and blue. Yet he had 
good-natured eyes. Whilst pinioning the arms of one of the men, 
he suddenly recognised him, and exclaimed : ‘ Why, Jack, is that 
you?’ ‘Why, Bill,’ was the answer, ‘is that you?’ He then 
shook his old friend by the hand, and said: ‘ Well, my dear fellow, 
it can’t be helped.’ ” 


It would take too long to describe Father Ullathorne’s work 
among the other convicts; suffice it to say that, though he was 
only a week in the island, he found, on returning fifteen 
months later, that not one Catholic had been brought before 
the Commandant, who himself told him of the great decrease 
in crime in the island. 

Looking for a moment to the narrative as a whole, as we 
cannot pursue it further in detail, it seems to us that the 
genial, open-air, matter-of-course manner of it makes the 
supernatural element the more striking from its simplicity 
and its contrast with much of the natural character. That 
mind and character—as revealed both in the autobiography 
and in the letters with which the editor has supplemented 
it—while typically English, belonged to what, in France, would 
be called the bourgeois class. Archbishop Ullathorne’s virtues 
are those of that class at its best,—the love of fair play, the 
firmness, the strong sense of facts and capacity for business, 
the shrewd knowledge of character, the power of roughing 
it, the impatience of unmanliness, and the tenderness for the 
weak. What is surprising is that such a practical British, 
and asit might seem at first sight somewhat rough-and-ready, 
individual was possessed, as we have seen, of a vivid imagina- 
tion, which fell in love first with the beauty of the natural 
world, and then with the beauty of the supernatural. From 
the time of that “ rapture of imagination ” on the voyage back 
from Memel, the spiritual in William Ullathorne must have 
developed with astonishing rapidity. Far more surprising 
than the knowledge of the Fathers and of theology in one of 
his upbringing, was his spiritual influence. Here wasa man of, 
in many ways, not the most delicate perceptions, who was far 
from being perfectly tactful, but endowed with a power that 
could move the most hardened convict, or become the greatest 
possible earthly help to contemplative, intellectual women. 





We feel as we read that had we met him at a Colonial 
official dinner in Australia, we should not have been at- 
tracted; but see him in the condemned criminal’s cell, or on 
the scaffold, or, again, preaching to nuns or priests, or giving 
individual counsels as a confessor, and he was evidently almost 
irresistible. This is well known to those who had to deal with 
him, and we felt some curiosity as to how far it would be 
described by himself. After reading this narrative, we are 
convinced that this strong light which was shed from him was 
not realised by himself. There is something visible of a simple 
satisfaction in his own career and history. He can speak 
with pleasure of his influence with the Government, of his 
work in building churches, of the hardships of his journeys, 
and of his endless controversial pamphlets; but the rea 
humility which he had sought after prevented his seeing his 
own chief gift,—his spiritual insight and influence. He will 
sometimes tell an anecdote as to his treatment of a peculiarly 
hardened convict with some glee at his own cleverness and 
perception of character, but without any of the air of spiritual 
unction which must have been betrayed if he had been con- 
scious that it was his single-minded devotion to the man’s 
soul which produced the result, rather than any amount of 
cleverness. 

To the end of his life, Dr. Ullathorne remained in one 
sense an uneducated man, and his peculiarities were often 
jested at; but all those who came into contact with him knew 
that he could read the heart. His books are long and 
tedious reading, yet one is obliged to acknowledge that they 
have caught the secret of sweetness and light from the 
Fathers of the Church. Whether this is, on the whole, a 
winning character as portrayed by himself, or not, nobody 
could deny that it is a strong and powerful one. It seems 
to us to belong to a type that is, unfortunately for our 
country, getting rarer,—the type of which Bright and Cobden 
were notable examples, uniting the matter-of-fact, practical 
British character with enthusiasm for ideals and principles; 
only, whereas their ideals were ultimately practical, and held 
to the visible order of things, Ullathorne’s were concentrated 
on the spiritual and unseen. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Tue articles in the dearer Magazines on the Home-rule Bill 
are not of enthralling interest. The article in the National 
Review against it, is a little too fierce in expression; and the 
one in Blackwood on the same side, though well written and 
thorough, is only original in the great stress laid upon the 
inequality among Members introduced into the House of 
Commons. The writer contends that the Irish Members will 
be “an inferior body, with limited powers of legislation, but 
practically unlimited powers of obstruction ;” and that the 
business of the House will be quite as much impeded by their 
presence as itis now. That is true, if they wish to impede it; 
but we take it that their chance of patronage being at home, 
they will remain there, except when they may wish to “strike 
a blow for Ireland.”—— Mr. Justin McCarthy, in the Nine- 
teenth Century, accepts the Bill meekly enough, and Mr. 
Sexton makes only the reserve that the financial clauses are 
too oppressive to Ireland, as the payments ought, he says, to 
be limited to the present gain from the country to the 
Imperial Exchequer. There will, he says, be no surplus; 
and he wants a real one. England has not one that 
we know of, and we do not see why Ireland should have until 
she has produced one by economy and good government; but 
the calculation shows the point round which the Irish Members 
intend to fight, and, we may add, the point about which, if the 
Bill is carried, the conflict will be unending, the Irish Members 
using their 80 votes to compel Britain to pay the whole charge 
for the National Debt and Army, though they will still claim 
an equal right to all commissions. Mr. Redmond, in the 
Contemporary Review, also accepts and rather warmly defends 
the Bill, only denying its finality, though incidentally he insists 
that the veto of the Crown must remain a fiction. Mr. F. Harri- 
son, however, the other commentator in the same review, makes 
a suggestion for a definite change. He would have the 48 
Members of the Legislative Council to be created for Ireland be 
ex officio the Members for Ireland to be seated in Westminster 
voting on all questions. That, he says, would be a Conserva- 
tive measure. It is, at all events, an original idea; but we 
question if it will find favour with any party. The Radicals will 
oppose it because of the high suffrage by which the Council is 
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elected, and the Unionists because they are opposed to any Bill 
at all, and especially to any Bill which retains Irish Members. 
—tThe rest of the Contemporary Review is rather decidedly 
dull, the most attractive article being one by Mr. H. E. Moore, 
called “ The Unemployed and the Land.” It is an account of 
the Dutch and German Colonies of poor persons, none of 
which appear to be self-supporting; while, in all, two features 
appear which it would be difficult to introduce in this country. 
The wages in all are far below Trades-Union rates, while in 
all rather sharp compulsion is employed :— 


“The Beggar Colonies, previously referred to, taken over by 

the Dutch Government in 1859, have now been concentrated in 
one settlement, known as Veenhuizen, in North Holland. Any 
man found begging in Holland is brought before the magistrates, 
and on conviction is sentencei to a short imprisonment, followed 
by a term of from six months to two years of forced labour upon 
this colony. When I visited the colony in 1891, it appeared that 
all the men were engaged, during favourable weather, in the 
manual work of improving waste land and ordinary farming. By 
their labour large areas of what had previously been unproductive 
soil had been brought into a good condition of cultivation, yielding 
remunerative crops. During unfavourable weather, or when not 
wanted for the outdoor work, the men were employed in various 
indoor industries. Certain rewards are given for special industry, 
which are paid to the men at the expiration of their term. As to 
the financial results, the farming and industries are both ex- 
tremely well managed, and the returns are usually sufficient to 
provide for the maintenance of the men, but not to pay the costs 
of administration, which, as the colony is regarded as a penal 
settlement, are naturally heavy.” 
The number of beggars thus provided for is not distinctly 
stated, but appears to exceed five thousand. There is no 
mention of female beggars. The Germans act upon a larger 
scale, and fifty thousand men have passed through their 
twenty-two labour colonies, with, it is said, beneficial results. 
The unemployed thus maintained receive no wages for their 
work, but are given on discharge a sum equal to 15d. a week 
for their period of detention. Mr. Moore is of opinion that 
all such plans are a little doubtful, but that the best is for a 
Society to hire the men as labourers in the ordinary way. 
He thinks the capital required would be £30,000 for one 
hundred and fifty men, and that the future to be held up 
before the men should be the possession of a small holding. 
The total expense, however, of training and settling fifteen 
thousand men would exceed three millions, and the result 
would even then be imperceptible-——There is a short story by 
Mr. P. Robinson, entitled “ The Last of the Vampires,” which 
some readers will find thrilling. The idea in it is a struggle 
between a man and one of the pre-diluvian animals, a “ winged 
kangaroo” with a python’s neck. It is a mere fantasy, but it 
does give one the creeps, which is, we suppose, a proof of 
the writer’s imagination.——There is a long paper on “ The 
Teacher’s Training of Himself,” by the Headmaster of 
Harrow, which is, if we may be pardoned the expression, 
a little too much in the Sandford and Merton style. This, 
however, has its value :— 

«There is some advantage, no doubt, in the study of educational 
history. Itis a branch of literature to which English teachers 
have been generally indifferent. Nothing has been stranger or 
more painful in past days than the evident circumscription of 
their views. Each generation of schoolmasters has seemed to 
go to work as if there had been no schoolmasters in the world 
before themselves. The schoolmaster of one school has ignored 
the existence of other schools. How few books does he think of 
reading upon education! What does he know or has ever heard 
of the educational systems of Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, or 
the Port Royalists? What of the theories of Sturm, Ascham, 
Locke, Rousseau, and Herbert Spencer? The educational pro- 
fession stands alone in this respect, that men and women enter 
upon it, or, let me charitably say, used once to enter upon it, 
without the least regard to the theories, doctrines, researches, 
experiments, and inventions of their predecessors. It has been 
the most empirical of professions. It will not, let me hope, be so 
always. The time is coming, I believe, when every teacher will 
be required to possess some acquaintance with educational 
history and educational science. And, if it comes, it will be in a 
measure due to the efforts of a man distinguished in education— 
once a Harrow master—whose death, profoundly as it is regretted, 
allows me to speak the praise which he would have deprecated, if 
he were alive—Mr. Quick.” : 

Baron Ferdinand Rothschild, in the Nineteenth Century, 
writes a thoughtful paper, which he calls “The Financial 
Causes of the French Revolution.” It is really, however, 
an essay on the taxation of France before 1793, and adds 
little or nothing to the information given by De Tocqueville 
and Taine. Everybody admits now that the inequalities 


were monstrous; and what we want to know is, why a revenue 
which maintained Louis XIV. in a kind of Imperial state, and 








paid for constant wars, proved utterly inadequate to support 
Louis XVI.? How much was raised in his reign, and what 
became of it, that there never was any in the Treasury ? 
Did the Court and its pensioners eat the whole surplus 
after the Army and Navy were paid; and if they did, 
why did they eat so much more than under Louis XY.? 
Why, too, up to the last minute, for instance during 
the régime of Calonne, was it always so easy for the 
Court to borrow, that “the debts” began to crush the 
Exchequer? Who lent that money, what was the total, and 
why did the lenders give trust?——Professor A. R. Wallace 
describes the “ Inaccessible Valleys of the World,” even those 
of California, which are fenced in by walls of smooth rock 
thousands of feet high, as all the results of erosion by water. 
That theory has been gravely disputed, but Mr. Wallace 
believes it capable of conclusive proof. Some valleys in New 
South Wales are nearly as inaccessible as those of California, 
the Grose valley, for example, being lined with pale sandstone 
usually 1,500 ft. in height, but rising at the upper end to 
3,000 £t.——The Chief Rabbi’s paper on “Jewish Wit and 
Humour” is not very brilliant, and his best illustrations are 
from Heine. They leave like all similar papers the impres- 
sion that the Jewish mind, though full of sarcasm, is not 
very open to the impression of the incongruous, that a Jewish 
Sydney Smith is in fact nearly impossible. We rather wonder 
why that is so in so intellectual a people, and incline to the idea 
that lambent humour is lacking rather to the Jewish literary 
class than to the Jews. Certainly it cannot be present in 
large quantity in the Chief Rabbi, or he would hardly have 
quoted this poor and patent riddle as a specimen of the humour 
of Jehudah Hallevi, “the sweetest post-Biblical singer of 
Israel” :— 
‘ “Tt has an eye, and still is blind: 
A boon to man and womankind : 
It gives us raiment far and wide, 
And yet it naked does abide.” 
—Mr. W. H. Wilkins does not tell us much that is new about 
“ Hansoms and their Drivers,” except that Hansom was an 
inventive engineer, who sold his patent for £10,000 to a com- 
pany which failed and never paid him. He only received 
£300 for his invention, though as he lived to 1881, he 
saw it become “the gondola of London.”——Mr. Justice 
Ameer Ali maintains that India, as well as England, 
suffers heavily from the fall of the rupee; but the 
only bit of unquestionable evidence he gives, is that India 
has lost sixty-seven millions over the official remittances to 
England since 1882. It is a great sum, but it is not a ruinous 
one, especially as Indian trade has steadily expanded. The 
Judge maintains that the rise in the price of food, which 
he proves by tables, has been most severely felt ; but he forgets 
to add that India produces her own food and a great deal 
more, and that there are at least two producers for one con- 
sumer. He recommends the adoption of a gold standard, the 


| closing of the silver mints, and the retention of the rupee only 


as token-money worth ls. 6d. He does not say where the gold 
is to come from, or how the token-money is to be kept at its 
value, unless it is always and easily exchangeable for gold. 
The Fortnightly opens with a curious and valuable paper, 
the condensation of statements by many men of business on 
their opinion as to the cause of “The Present Depression in 
Trade.” The general body of opinion is that the depression 
has been caused by over-speculation and its results, by pro- 
tective tariffs, and by the nearly universal prevalence of low 
prices, or as most of the writers prefer to put it, by the appre- 
ciation of gold. It will last probably for another two years. 
The object of the writer, we should add, is clearly to pro- 
mote the theory of bimetallism.——Dr. Haffkine, in a paper 
on “ Vaccination against Cholera,” states some interesting 
results of Dr. Pasteur’s vaccination against anthrax in sheep: 
“M. Pasteur demanded that a portion of each flock should 
remain unvaccinated ; 35,550 sheep were accordingly inoculated, 
whilst 25,160 were left untouched. At the end of the season 44 
of the first had died of anthrax, that is to say, 1 in 740; whilst 
of the unvaccinated sheep 320 had perished, that is, 1 in 78. 
Vaccination had therefore reduced the mortality to about one- 
tenth of the usual number. The proportion has since remained 
the same. The following year, 348,170 sheep, 47,817 bulls and 
cows, and 2,325 horses were inoculated. In France alone more 
than 300,000 sheep are now vaccinated yearly. The majority of 
the assurance companies have made vaccination against anthrax 
obligatory in their contracts.” 
Dr. Haffkine wants cholera vaccination to be made obligatory 
in some districts of Siam and India, believing that cholera 
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would be thereby extinguished in those districts. It might 
be, though smaller experiments still look doubtful; but there 
would be a previous result,—namely, a desperate insur- 
rection. The readiness of Indians to submit to vaccina- 
tion arose from their belief that anything coming from a 
cow must increase, and not decrease, their ceremonial purity. 
—Mr. W. Basil Worsfold’s account of Dutch society in 
Java, though not very new, has a certain interest. There are 
fifty thousand Dutch in Java among twenty-three millions of 
people ; and of these, a large proportion educate their children 
in the island and never think of returning home. Beinga 
leisured and aristocratic class, they have a tendency to 
become cultivated; and, indeed, except in one singular 
detail, they live in the Anglo-Indian style. Men and women 
in their own houses have adopted the native dress, slightly 
modified ; and Mr. Worsfold evidently considers that in both 
sexes it is too scanty. The Anglo-Indians have never given 
way to this temptation; but it is curious that the Dutch in 
Chinsurah did, the difference arising, we fancy, not so much 
from incapacity to bear the heat, as from a greater sympathy 
_ with native ideas of dress. The Englishman, in fact, thinks 
what his kinsman will think of his dress, while the Dutchman 
is content if he satisfies native ideas of propriety. We fancy 
the lighter dress must be the healthier, but we believe there 
are some curious facts to the contrary recorded in military 
history. Men march farther, it is said, in trousers than when 
barelegged.—Professor J. Sully chats pleasantly enough, 
though now and then a little garrulously, about dreams in a 
paper called “The Dream as a Revelation.” He contends that 
dreaming often unveils us to ourselves, giving a freer play to 
individual characteristics. He gives an instance of this which 
is worth quoting :— 

“ A friend of mine tells me, and I believe him, that he is per- 
fectly matter-of-fact and unimaginative during the waking state, 
but that when asleep he indu'ges in the wildest flights of fancy. 
Thus he once dreamt of visiting the Crystal Palace wit some 
friends, of their all leaving their bodies outside, and of his finding, 
on going out, that somebody had gone off with his body. In another 
dream he met a stranger to whom he felt strongly attracted, and 
was afterwards told that the interesting person was himself as he 
was to be three years hence. Such quaint freaks of phantasy in 
one habitually unimaginative seem to point to the existence of 
germs of faculty. which have never in this limited world of ours 
— their external developing conditions, their proper nutritive 
sou. 


The imagination, of course, always existed in the sleeper, was 
habitually restrained, and in sleep, got, as it were, loose from 
its fetters. We do not understand Professor Sully to pro- 
pound any theory of dreams, except that they are thoughts 
while the sleeper is in “ a condition of maimed consciousness.” 
M. Frederic Carrel sends a bright though rapid account 
of “The College of France,” the great teaching institution 
which was founded by Francis I., and has ever since attracted 
to its chairs, now forty in number, some of the keenest 
intellects of the country. Its speciality has been the singular 
independence accorded to its professors, who, almost from 
the first and in days of bitter persecution, have contrived to 
say their own thoughts, sometimes with marked effect upon 
the national mind. The College, indeed, like most successful 
institutions, has always borne on it the impress of its true 
founder, Ramus, the early sceptic who in 1543 dared to attack 
Aristotle and elevate Socrates, and after a short but brilliant 
career was put to death by the Duc de Guise during the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew.——The Bishop of Bedford 
records his belief that everything in London is slowly im- 
proving in spite of its increasing size, and more especially the 
character, or rather the civilisation, of its working women, 
and repeats with great seriousness his advice, the result of 
long experience, to the Temperance party to strike first 
at the infamous quality of all liquors sold in the working 
districts. The spirits in particular are almost poisonous. 
——NMr. Charles Hancock describes the well-known “ familis- 
tere” of Guise, the industrial Colony founded by M. Godin 
on a modification of the co-operative principle, which has 
worked exceedingly well. Mr. Hancock spoils his instructive 
paper by too much technical detail, which, however, it was 
probably his object to give. The number ends with another 
essay by Mr. J. A. Symonds on the “Renaissance,” called 
« The New Spirit.” It is full of thought and knowledge, and 
full, too, of his belief that the great enemy to independent 
thought is theological conviction. We wish he would write 
a separate paper on the Emperor Ferdinand the Second, that 











Julian redivivus who was suspected of being a Mahommedan, 
and was really, we should fancy, an entire disbeliever who had 
caught a preference for Asia over Europe. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


An Old Woman’s Outlook in a Hampshire Village. By Charlotte 
M. Yonge. (Macmillan and Co.)—There are no signs of old age, if 
we except experience, in this pleasant note-book of Nature, which 
may remind the reader of Howitt’s “ Book of the Seasons.” Miss 
Yonge’s “outlook,” however, is confined to a locality. She 
does not generalise, but describes the flowers, birds, and in- 
sects, the scenery, and the customs of the neighbourhood in which 
she lives. One of the most prolific of modern authors, the writer 
shows in these pages a knowledge and a love of Nature which 
must have proved no slight refreshment in a life so laborious as 
hers. Miss Yonge has much to say that is interesting about 
what she has seen in the woods and meadows of her Hampshire 
home ; about old usages and superstitions; about the daily life 
of the villagers, and their large families which she does not 
regard with Malthusian aversion. “It is drink,’ she writes, 
“on one side of the house, muddle on the other, that cause real 
poverty, far more than large families, or even ill-health; ” and 
she relates how at one time, if a tenth child was born in a family 
without any previous deaths, a spray of myrtle was fastened 
in its christening-cap, and the parson was bound to send it to 
school. The author laments, as every country-lover must, the 
reckless destruction of roots and wild-flowers in the neighbour- 
hood of our large towns. The evil, indeed, is spreading far and 
wide, and there are many beautiful spots, twenty miles and more 
from London, in which wild-flowers are now rarely seen. Tramps, 
no doubt, who gain a poor pittance by the sale of roots and wild- 
flowers, are the principal robbers; but the somewhat - careless 
profusion shown in the decoration of churches, also robs our fields 
and hedgerows of much of their beauty. Among the country 
remedies for diseases which were in vogue some years ago, Miss 
Yonge describes two cures fur ague adopted in the next village. 
One was a bandage round the wrists lined with gunpowder and 
set on fire; the other was to lead the patient to the top of a 
mound, and then to push him violently down. The sufferer from 
fits was advised to wear a ring of beaten sixpences given by six 
young women who had married without changing their surname ; 
or to wear, suspended from the neck, “a hair from the cross on 
the back of a he-donkey.” Shot was taken by a butler, who felt 
a lump in his throat, to “keep down his lights ;” which reminds 
us that Richard Baxter, by the advice of some wise physician, 
swallowed a gold bullet which nearly killed him; and that he 
was cured of a severe bleeding “by the mercy of God and the 
moss of a dead man’s skull.” An Old Woman’s Outlook is full of 
attractive matter. The little volume must have given the author 
pleasure to write, andevery one who appreciates the quiet enjoy- 
ments of a country life will find it a pleasure to read. 


Cyril’s Promise. By W. J. Lacey. (T. Nelson and Sons.)— 
Cyril’s Promise is a temperance story of perhaps rather more than 
the ordinary average of merit. The hero is Scotch, and the 
national character for religious steadfastness is brought forward 
in a boy who sticks to his pledge, and so apparently shuts himself 
out of a fortune obtained from the selling of wine. The moral, 
of course, is rather teetotal than temperance; but it is better so, 
not being meant for the perusal of temperate people. 

Historical Documents of the Middle Ages. Translated and edited 
by Ernest F. Henderson. (Bell and Son.)—It is an excellent 
idea to publish an English translation of some of the most 
important historical documents of the middle ages. The selection 
made by Mr. Henderson is judicious. The laws of William the 
Conqueror, especially the ordinance which separated the courts of 
the Bishop and Archdeacon from the secular courts, the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon, and the manner of holding Parliament, 
are documents of first-rate importance in English history, and it 
was quite time they made their appearance in the vulgar tongue ; 
and the “ Dialogue of the Exchequer” is certainly more likely to 
be read in English than in Latin. We are not sure the book 
would not have been more useful if it had been confined to 
England; but if it was to be European, the Salic Law, the 
Capitularies of Charlemagne, and the Pope’s Letter to the German 
Princes after Canossa, with the Rule of St. Benedict and of St- 
Francis—the founders of the Benedictine Monks and the Grey 
Friars—are well chosen. The translation, however, leaves some- 
thing to be desired. The translator is an American, and may 
therefore, perhaps, be pardoned for translating “ archi-diaconus” 
into “arch-dean,” though it makes one sceptical as to his authority 
on any matter connected with the Church; and no one ought to 
handle such subjects who can translate the “service of Lauds” into 
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the “service of praises ;” and when we find him writing of “a 
memoranda,” and “let there be none within a city or burroughs or 
castle,” we begin to wish that the book -had, at all events, been 
revised by some competent hand. Before becoming a translator, 
it is well to know both the language from which you translate 
and that into which you translate. 

Oriental Religions and Christianity. By Frank F. Ellinwood, D.D. 
(J. Nisbet and Co.)—This volume consists of ten thoughtful 
lectures, delivered to a New York Theological College, dealing 
with Hindooism in its successive developments, Buddhism, and 
Mahommedanism, and touching lightly on many other of the 
religions of the world. Dr. Ellinwood does not, of course, profess 
to give an exhaustive account of any of these religious systems, 
but he merely attempts to bring out some of their salient features 
sufficiently to compare them with the corresponding elements in 
Christianity. Perhaps, indeed, the volume is too full of 
parallels and contrasts. Wherever the author sees points 
of resemblance between Christian and non-Christian religions, 
he brings them forward as “indirect tributes of heathen 
systems to the doctrines of the Bible,” and where he dis- 
covers differences, he adduces these as showing “the divine 
supremacy of the Christian faith.” This is, perhaps, a dangerous 
method of argument. In one instance at least (pp. 279-283), what 
the author brings forward as tributes to a doctrine of the Bible 
(the doctrine of divine sacrifice for sin) might be used by those 
Christians who read that doctrine differently, in an exactly oppo- 
site way, as illustrating by contrast the infinite superiority of the 
Christian faith. In any case, whatever view we take of that 
doctrine, this passage is hardly consistent with the general trend 
of Dr. Ellinwood’s argument throughout the rest of this book. 
The key-note of his argument (as suggested by passages 
quoted from Augustine’s “ Confessions”) is this: That though 
a real conception of God may be found in many religions, 
yet outside Christianity there can be found “no Revealer, 
no divine sacrifice for sin, no uplifted Cross, no gift of the trans- 
forming Spirit, no invitation to the weary, no light of the 
Resurrection.” Dr. Ellinwood adduces with much force argu- 
ments in favour of a primitive monotheism, and points out the 
slender, partial, and merely negative evidence on which some 
anthropologists have based their theories of the upward evolution 
of religion, on the alleged existence of certain savage tribes 
having no religious ideas. For the benefit of those who wish to 
pursue further the study of the many questions raised in this 
interesting volume, a useful list of books of reference is given in 
an appendix. 

Through Connemara in a Governess Cart. With illustrations. 
By the authors of “ An Irish Cousin.” (W. H. Allen and Co.)— 
There are some delightful touches of the Irish peasantry scattered 
here and there in the journal of the expedition made by these 
two ladies from Oughterard to Recess, Ballynahinch, Kylemore, 
Renvyle, Tully, and Salrock, and back to Oughterard. How they 
obtained their steed, its amusing behaviour, and the difficulties 
it led them into, are all amusingly told in some most readakle 
pages. We could have wished for more, and let us hope the 
authors will see fit to again relate experiences as refreshing as 
those which befell them in Connemara. This volume is repub- 
lished from the Lady’s Pictorial, and is well worth republishing, 
too. 

For Better, for Worse. By Gordon Roy. (Alexander Gardner.) 
—tThe writer of this tale might have made his point more effec- 
tively within a smaller compass. There was something heroic in 
Sutherland’s steadfastness to an affection that was a mistake from 
the beginning; but it was a heroism which does not attract the 
reader,—which is even morally doubtful. It may well be questioned 
whether his usefulness as a minister would not have been hindered 
rather than advanced by his unselfish marriage. There are excel- 
lent things in the book, as, for instance, the contrast between the 
young minister’s freedom of thought and the stereotyped ways 
with which he is brought into contact; but these come in by way 
of episode rather than as belonging to the essence of the story. 

Radcliffe’s Noble Science of Fox-Hunting. Fourth Edition. 
Edited by W. C. A. Blew, M.A. (J.C. Nimmo.)—It is astonish- 
ing how much we have learnt about horses since the year in 
which Radcliffe’s book was published. Our author records, as an 
instance of the advance since the time of Meynell, how that great 
man hunted with a hundred couples of hounds, and compares to 
this the custom of his day. And if the actual science has not 
altered since Radcliffe’s day, the treatment of hunters has under- 
gone a revolution. That is to say, in a great many establishments, 
and even in the more old-fashioned stables, much that was regarded 
as perfect in his day would be regarded as barbarous now. Hounds 
will furnish another example of alteration in fashions. Radcliffe 


would have them bathed in pot-liqnor. The editor says : “ I cannot 
call to mind any kennel in which this form of treatment is now | 














adopted.” Let us try to imagine, if we can, the huntsmen’s 
faces at the suggestion of such a thing. Radcliffe penned 
a bitter invective against railways; and they have spoilt many 
countries, but not in the way he dreaded. The farmer is the 
person best fitted to complain of railways which, after making 
much of his produce unsaleable by heavy rates, add insult to in- 
jury by bringing into the market the enormous contributions of 
outsiders. Mr. Blew has done his work very well ; indeed, his notes 
are admirable, particularly when they remind the reader of 
changes in hunting management, and on questions as to scent, 
&c., about which endless discussion has raged. On one point, the 
present generation will hardly agree with the author’s views,— 
his preference of foxhounds to harriers for hare-hunting. That 
foxhounds are mostly used, is very often because the older breeds 
cannot be obtained. Who has not heard sportsmen complain of 
the pace of the modern harrier ? and who does not regret the old 
Southern hound with his wonderful note? This volume, we see 
has ten handsome hand-coloured engravings (the portrait of 
Loraine Smith is an excellent specimen), besides thirty-five 
woodcuts. No sportsman can possibly ignore it. 

Science in Arcady. By Grant Allen. (Lawrence and Bullen.) 
—Mr. Grant Allen is one of those writers who have the scientific 
habit of thought united to a literary expression of an at- 
tractive kind. It has been said that Science has lost as much 
as Literature has gained by Mr. G. Allen’s devotion to fiction. 
Perhaps more, for few men have the sparkling lucidity and the 
sudden and often odd bursts of satire and sarcasm that he brings 
to bear on the sciences. His humour is somewhat fin de siécle, it is 
true; and quaint little twists and distortions, almost childish, 
appear occasionally, purposely perhaps,—certainly they amuse 
us, whether meant to do so or not. As examples of our 
author’s lucidity and happiness of illustration, we would 
instance :—“ My Island,” in which an aerial being is supposed 
to relate the upheaval of the Azores and the gradual stocking 
of the place with plants and birds and insects brought by 
storms mostly from the European continent, or washed ashore as 
wreckage. It is really an admirable example of popular science. 
“‘An English Shire” treats of the history of Sussex, from its 
geological birth up to Roman times,—subsequent history, as 
Mr. G. Allen declares, being absolutely uninteresting, merely 
“George IV. and the Brighton Pavilion.” He thinks enough 
attention has not been paid to the effect of geological surround- 
ings on generations of men. Certainly, Sussex was insulated as a 
district, and still bears traces of it. This is also good reading, 
though we may not all feel inclined to accept its details. In “The 
Bronze Age” he is pleased to be humorous, and, of its kind, his 
humour is good enough. Though they are not new to many 
readers, these dozen or so scientific gossips are so fresh and vigorous, 
that we are glad to have the opportunity of recommending them 
in a collected form to those who desire some knowledge made 
digestible, and who will find it here with as sound a basis as can 
reasonably be expected. 


Nevermore. By “Rolf Boldrewood.” (Macmillan and Co.)—The 
author of “Robbery under Arms” is as interesting and attractive 
as ever in describing the gold-rush and Ballarat in the “ fifties.” 
His first chapter is laid in the Old Country; but we miss the 
freshness of digger-life, and do not recognise the practised hand 
till we land on Australian soil. The story, good as it is, seems to 
us written from a more distant standpoint than is usual with 
“ Rolf Boldrewood,” that is, we move in a somewhat higher circle 
than that of the mining-camps. <A departure from the stirring 
struggle for life is immediately followed by a loss of interest in 
the narrative, and parts of Nevermore show only too plainly that 
the writer's forte is the life of the sheep-ruris, the bush, the 
diggings,—everything but the life of towns. There are half-a- 
dozen lifelike characters in Nevermore, all fresh and original, and .- 
scenes as vigorous and picturesque as ever. We notice, indeed, 
that more attention is paid to scenery, and a tendency to paint, 
rather than draw, reveals itself; and less of life flows through 
the pages than we look for from this vigorous writer. As to the 
plot, it is a striking one, and leads to some extremely dramatic 
scenes. The finale, in one respect, is grievously disappointing,— 
that is, to the reader who likes all to end well. So violent a 
wrench is it to the feelings, that we very much doubt its excel- 
lence from an artistic point of view. Nevermore is a striking 
tragedy, however; one that teaches a wholesome moral to the 
wilful and obstinate, and exemplifies how sternly the world 
exemplifies the saying, “ Evil communications corrupt good 
manners,” against even the most incorrupt. 

The Advertiser’s A B C and Advertisement Press Directory, 1893 
(T. B. Browne), is a book of reference for advertisers. The 
headings are “London Newspapers,” “ Provincial Newspapers,” 
“Magazines, Reviews, &c.,” and “Colonial and Foreign.” 
A “Journalistic Obituary” gives a variety of biographical 
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information, and is followed by what we may describe as a 
list of “births, marriages, and deaths” among journals and 
periodicals themselves. Two new daily papers appeared in London 
in 1892, and there have been twenty other new publications in 
the Metropolis and the suburbs. Twenty-five journals have 
become extinct. Among magazines, &c., the new arrivals have 
numbered twenty; the departures, eleven. With this volume 
may be mentioned the Newspaper Press Directory, Forty-eighth 
Annual Issue (C. Mitchell and Co.),a volume which gives in- 
formation about newspapers in a convenient form, and illustrates 
it with a map. Any one who finds these things necessary to life 
will there see at a glance where he will be best off ; he who wishes 
to avoid them will also see where to fix his abode. The North- 
eastern corner of Yorkshire seems to be the least newspaper- 
haunted region in England; but in Scotland the whole of the 
Western coast above Obar is absolutely free. 

Kelly's Handbook to the Titled Classes. (Kelly and Co.)—This 
volume gives, in alphabetical order, some account of all persons 
who have rank or position, hereditary or acquired, in the United 
Kingdom. Distinctions of every kind, whether of the Peerage, 
of scientific or artistic title, or of property, are included. The 
whole makes a useful handbook.——Together with this may be 
mentioned The Windsor Peerage, Baronetage, and Knighthood, edited 
by E. Walford (Chatto and Windus). 

Wanderings and Wonderings. By J.J. Aubertin. (Kegan Paul 
and Co.)—Mr. Aubertin again presents the world with another 
“fight with distances,” but we cannot say that it possesses any 
vital interest, or that the style is attractive; it is merely the 
itinerary of a “ globe-trotter,” one who never stayed long enough 
at any place to be able to form any but a hasty opinion of it, or 
convey but a meagre idea of it to others. There was a time 
when such books were valuable, pointing out, as they did, striking 
features for others to come and study at leisure. Now, however, 
that careful descriptions and studies of the wonders of travel by 
painstaking writers are numbered by the hundred, the mere 
“‘ globe-trotter,” who rushes at railroad speed across continents, 
puts in a daub here and a daub there, and relates his adventures 
in full, is a bore and a nuisance, and we have had enough of him. 
An occasional anecdote or two amuse us in Wanderings and 
Wonderings, but the mere telling of how our writer rose at 5.30 
a.m,,or how he met So-and-So in Gujerat, becomes wearisome. 

We have received the Antiquary, Vol. XXV. (Elliot Stock), “a 
magazine devoted ‘to the study of the past,” and so helping to 
bring together and to preserve not a little interesting knowledge. 





Booxs RecrtveD.—Essays on the Original Texts of the Old and 
New Testament. By T. K. Abbott. (Longmans.) Prayer-Meeting 
Theology. By C.J. Morris. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) The Liverpool 
Pulpit. Edited by C. W: Sluth, R. A. Armstrong, and C. F, Aked. 
Vol. I. February-December, 1892. (G. M. Hinton, Liverpool.) 
Paganism Surviving in Christianity. By Abram Herhert Lewis, 
D.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Religion: a Short Homily from 
an Agnostic Point of View. By-Max Henry Ferrars. (D. Stott.) 
— The Divine Purpose of Capital Punishment. By John M‘Master. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)——The Mechanics of Architecture. 
By C. Wyndham Tarn, R.A. (Crosby Lockwood and Son.)—— 
Reminders for Conveyances. By Herbert M. Broughton. (Horace 
Cox.)——Hysterical or Functional Paralysis. By H. Charlton 
Bastian. (H. K. Lewis.) 

New Epitions anp Reprints.—Memorials of the Episcopate of 
Bishop Mackarness. By the Rev. Charles Coleridge Mackarness. 
{J. Parker and Co.)——Retreat Addresses and Meditations. By the 
Very Rev. R. W. Randall, DD. (W. H. Allen and Co.)——Dr. 
D. F. Strauss’s Life of Jesus. Translated by George Eliot. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.) Foregleams of Christianity. By Charles 
Newton Scott. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)——Shakespeare’s Songs and 
Sonnets. Edited by F.T. Palgrave. (Macmillan.) The Poetical 
Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. (J. Dicks.) Wanderers: the Poems 
of William Winter. (Macmillan.) Principles of the Structure of 
Language. By James Byrne, M.A. 2 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.) Bell’s Standard Elocutionist. By David Charles Bell 
and Alexander Melville Bell. (Hodder and Stoughton.) ——Gram- 
marand Logic. By J. W. F. Rogers. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.) Miriam’s Schooling. By Mark Rutherford. Edited by his 
friend, Reuben Shapcott. (T. Fisher Unwin.)——The Revolution 
in Tanner’s Lane. (Same author and publisher.)——Essays and 
Aphorisms. By Sir A. Helps. With Introduction by E. A. Helps. 
(W. Scott.) ——Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus. By 
Washington Irving.’ (Nelson and Sons.) Mediterranean Winter 
Resorts. By E. A. Reynolds Balt. (E. Stanford.)——Handbook 
of the River Plate. By M.G. and E. T. Muthall. (Kegan Paul, 
. Trench, and Co.)——Typee : a Real Romance of the South Seas. By 
Herman Melville. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons)——Omoo. (Same 
author and publishers.) —— Sunrise. By William Black. (Samp- 
son Low, Marston, and Co.)——Forly Years of a Showman’s Life; 






































or, the Life and Travels of Van Hare. By Himself. (Same pul- 
lishers.)--—Food for the Fat. By Yorke Davies. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Old London Street-Cries. By Andrew W. Tuer. 
(Leadenhall Press.) 











(For Publications of the Week see neat page.) 


“LIBERTY” WALL PAPERS. 


N ESSRS. LIBERTY and CO. have made an exhaustive and careful selection 
of the latest designs and colourings in Wall Papers issued by all the best 
Manufacturers, in order that their customers may be saved the waste of time in- 
volved in looking through Pattern Books and Stands which often contain some few 
artistic successes mixed up with a confusing number of less desirable productions. 
Messrs. LIBERTY and CO. have also made arrangements that on all these 
Papers a reduction of 25 per cent. off the Manufacturers’ marked prices will be 
allowed, NEW PATTERN BOOKS POST FREE, 


LIBERTY and CO, 142-150 Regent Street, W. 


ood kL. & &, 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 














Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


MATLOCK, 








Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 
Oeylon Teas in perfection. Old-fashioned Souchong Tea. Darjeelings, stro’ 

and rich, yet delicate, Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Bri 
and fragrant Congous, Prices range from 1s. for sound, strong Congon, to 3s. 6d, 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea. For general use. 
there is no better value than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at 1s. 10d., which is 
much liked. Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and upwards, by post or other- 
wise, a reduction being made on chests or 20 lb. canisters, Orders sent to all 
parts of London or suburbs for cash on delivery. 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles is required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afterwards be remedied, 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “ Our 
Eyes”? (now in its Fourteenth Edition), may be consulted personally, free of 
charge, at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective 
vision, between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays. Anappoint- 
ment in writing is desirable in the case of those coming from a distance, 








SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1891 £373,700,000. 


THE NEW FLOWER FRoM §S. AFRICA. 
(NEMESIA STRUMOSA SUTTONI.) 
Remarkable for the beauty and abundance of its flowers, wonderful colours, and 


long duration of blooming. Cultivation same as for the Aster, Phlox, and other 
half-hardy annuals, 





Price of seed, 2s, 6d. per packet, post-free. Can only be obtained from 


SUTTON & SONS, the Queen’s Seedsmen, Reading. 





These Baths were founded in the First Centu 
H OT | by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU- 
ABLE in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
MINERAL SKIN AFFECTIONS. 


The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 


SPRINGS | mort spprored spotiancen and recently culareed 
OF BATH. 


| the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 
Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons, | COMPLETE IN EUROPE, 
Temperature, 117” t» 120°, Address the ManaGEr for all information. 


MEDICAL 
“VINOLIA” SOAP. 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED 
FOR THE BATH. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A.. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
SE 


Allen (L.), Gnide-Book to the Board of Trade, cr 8vo . ...(Simpkin) 10/0 










Arnold’s Model Drawing Method...............sscssscsecseseseeceres ....(Arnold) 12/0 
Balkwill, Testimony of the Teeth to Man’s Place in Natur . Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Balfour (H.), Evolution of Decorative Art, Cr 8V0 ....sscseceeeeees seeeeee(Percival) 4/6 
Behrend (H.), Cattle Tuberculosis, er 8VO .....-s000 ..(Tarner) 2/6 
Bogg (E.), Thousand Miles in Wharfedale, roy 8vo........+... seeceeeeeeee(Simpkin) 7,6 
Bradshaw (H.), Early Collection of Canons known as the Hibernensis, 

BUD siisienesss-55->: perecouncevasbapaersasetenrsstionarersiecnessenr sabe .... (Camb, Univ. Press) 2/6 
Brown (H. F.), Venice, Historical Sketch Of, 800 .....sssceesseeseceeses (Percival) 16/0 
Carpenter (W, B.), Churchman’s Household Prayers, 4to . .... (Nisbet) 3/6 
Chadwick (J.), Slide-Rule Instructor, cr 8V0 .......000+. + (Heywood) 2/0 










8/0 
.:..(Heinemann) 3/6 
.«.(Methuen) 6/0 


Clarke (J. W.), Lectures to Plumbers, 4to........ 
Crackenthorpe (H.), Wreckage, cr 8vo ...... 
Dance of the Hours, Cr 8V0  ........c.ccce0e00 sess 





Diehl (A. M.), Doctor Paull’s Theory, cr 8¥0_ .........0+ «(Arrowsmith) 3/6 
Dufresne (J.), Examples of Chess Master Play, 16M0 ........0.....0+ (Morgan) 2/0 
Fairburn (A. W.), Place of Christ in Modern Theology, 8vo .--. (Hodder) 12/0 
Fawcett (E.), An Heir to Millions, cr 8v0 ............... bixskeen Seccaceenee (3. Low) 6/0 
Fenwick (E, H.), Cardinal Symptoms of Urinary Disease, 8vo ...(Cburchill) 8/6 
Gabbott (E. R.), How to Invest in Mines, 12m0 .........ceescccseeeeees (E. Wilson) 2/6 














Garth (J.), Warped, or 8vo ...........0... Malsosenaseudsniey 
Gissing (4.), Between Two Opinions, 3 vols. cr 8vo 
Gowing (A.), Ballads of the Tower, i2mo.............. 


+..(Digby & Long) 6/0 
...(Hurst & Blackett) 31,6 
(Griffith & Farran, 1/6 


Gray (J.), Bilverpoints, CF BVO  ............00cessrecesssscesssccscensceees (E. Mathews) 7/6 
Greville (H.), Le Moullin Frapper, 12m0 .............c0ss0csssessessesees (Whittaker) 3/0 
Groves (P.), History of 42nd Highlanders, Part I., 4to ...(Johnston) 3/0 
Hailstone (H.), Poems of Nature, 12m0_ .......06 Drees (Heywood) 4,6 





Harraden (B ), Ships that Pass in the Night, cr 8vo 
Harris (J. C.), Uncle Remus and his Fri+nds, cr 8vo 
Heine (H.), Works, translated by O. J. Leland, 16mo 
Henty (G. A.), Rujub the Juggler, 3 vols, cr 8vo 
Hermann (H.), Hearts of Gold, cr 8V0........ccsccsssssceseecenceresseesseeees (Newnes) 3/6 
Hungerford (Mrs.), Lady Vernon’s Flight, 12mo (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
J zs (J.), Di tic or Fancy Cats, Cr 8V0 .......00coccccesesecesesees -Gill) 2/6 
Johnson (R. W.), Winter Hour, and other Poems, 12mo ...............(Unwin) 5/0 
Kalender of Shepherdes, edited by H. O. Sommer, rey Svo...(K. Paul & Co.) 42/0 
Keefe (J.), English Composition, &c., cr Svo (North-Wes'n. Trading Compy.) 2'6 
Knecht (E.), Manual of Dyeing, roy SVO cso..s..s.ssssssercersecececesceceeeens (Griffin) 45/0 
Lang (A.), Homer and the Epic, cr 8vo ...... .... peGiabibiagai ....(Longmans) net. 9/0 
Langhorne, Reminiscences, connected chiefly with Inveresk, &c. (Douglas) 7/6 
Lefroy (W.), Agonise Chri-ti, cr 80 ...........sesscesccocsssesseeseers soeceesss (Se LOW) 3/6 
Lloyd (H.), Children of Chance, cr 8vo ........ ..(W. Andrews) 4/4 
Lysaght (S. R.), The Marplot, 3 vols. cr 8V0 ........ccessseceeceeeseees (Macmillan) 31.6 
Macpherson (W. C.), The Baronage and tte Senate, 8vo ........... (J. Murray) 16/0 
Marriages, Regular and Irregular, cr 8v0 ........5 cssseeee (Williams & N.rgate) 2/6 
' Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book i.-ii., intro. by A. Verity (Camb. Univ. Press) 2/0 
Mivart (St. G.), Types of Animal Lie, cr 8VO .........ccssssseeseeseeseeeee (Osgood) 6/0 
Bee as OL9, OUR, OP IBVO, .,.0..--050s00ss-nayoencseseeoes.obsateeseseannsiosel (Unwin) 5,0 
Morris (H ), Treatise on Human Anatomy, roy 8vo. (Churchill) 40/0 
My Sister’s Downgrade Diary, Cr 8V0 ... ..ccossscescssococscssssescseseessesenses (Howe) 6/0 
Nelson (W.), Woodwork Course, roy 8VO  .....ssscssssossssssssesseesescsseevees (Phil p) 3/6 
Noble (J. A.), The Sonnet in England, er Svo . (E. Mathews) 5/0 


(Lawson) 3/6 
Osgood) 5/0 
ook inemann) 15/0 
atto & Windus) 31/6 





















Paradiso of Poetry, 2 vols. OF BVO ......01..c00secesseecccscosecseoosscossees (Percival) 21/0 
Payn (J.), Modern Dick Whittincton, cr Svo ..... ..(Cassell & Co.) 60 
Pinkerton (T. A.), New Saint’s Tragedy, cr 8vo_ ........... (Sonnenschein) 60 
Ramsay (W. M.), Church and the Roman Empire, 8v0_ .....se00-.0000- (Unwin) 12/0 


Ransome (J. U.), German G:ammar, Part II., cr 8vo ... - 
Robinson (E. F.), Karly History of Cotfee-Houses, cr 8vo......(K. Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Robinson (P.), Poets and Nature Reptiles, &c., er 8vo......(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Red (E.), Private Life of an Eminent Pclitician, 2 vols. cr 8vo (W. H. Allen) 21/0 
Ropes (J. C.), Campaign of Waterloo, 8v0 .......00..6.. .(Putnams) 12/6 
Ropes (J. C.), Atlas of Campaign of Waterloo, 4to (Putnams) 21/0 
Seebohm (W.), Geographical Distribution of British Birds, roy 8vo (Porter) 7/6 


(Longmans) 1/6 








Townsend (M. E.), Great Characters of Fiction, cr 8vo .........(W. Gardner) 3/6 
Verga (G.), Master Don Gesualda, 2 vols. cr 8vo ............ papi csere ....+.(Oszood) 21/0 
Walker (T. A.), Science of International Law, €vo ...... (Camb. Univ. Press) 18/0 
Watson (J. L.), New Songs to Sing, Part II., roy 8v0.......00.....666+- ‘.(Brown) 2/0 





WOE (E,W), People’s Banks, BVO: .05.606:00.c0cssccccesseessseceec.eeeses (Longmans) 7/6 








HE GRAFTON GALLERIES, GRAFTON STREET, 

BOND STREET, W.—The FIRST EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and 

SCULPTURH, by living British and Foreign Artists) NOW OPEN to the 
Public.—Admission 1s, 10 to 6, 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS.— 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY, with a Selection from the 

Erched Works of O!d Masters, now open at the SOCIETY'S GALLERY, 5a PALL 
MALL EAST, from 10 to 5.—A. STEWART, Secretary. 


N GREAT NEED of WORK.—Cambridge Graduate, late 


Scholar of College and Public Sch olmaster, very anxious to obtain tuition 
by correspondence (History, English, Elementary Mathemetic:, &c.) MS. copy- 
ing, indexing, correction of proof-sheets, or any similar work. Terms moderate ; 
highest testimonials.—Address ‘‘ CANTAB,” 60 High Street, Hampstead. 


‘Wieiaeeee PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


THE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE FOR LADIES, 
THIRTY-THIRD SESSION, 1892-93. 

Education of the highest class for Ladies by Tutorial Instruction, Private 
Lessons, and University Lectures and Classes, the Art and Scientific Col lections 
of the Crystal Palace being utilised for Practical Education. Faculties of ‘Fine 
Arts, Letters, Music, &. Distinguished Instru:tors, 

There is a JUNIOR SECTION, with inclusive fee. Particulars in the Library, 
next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 


THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING, 
1, MECHANICAL COURSE. 
2. CIVIL ENGINKRERING SECTION, 
8, COLONIAL DIVISION, for Preliminary Practical Training of Young Men 
for Colonial Life. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, MARINE, AND MINING DIVISIONS. 
Prospectus of the undersigned, in the Library, next Byzantina C mrt, Crystal 
Palace. F. K. J. SHENTON, F.R.Hist.S., 
Suyerintendent Educational Department. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—The NEXT EN- 
TRANCE EXAMINATION, beginning JUNE 5th, will be held in London 
and also at Edinburgh, Leeds, and Clifton, if a sufficient number of candidates 
present themselves. A SCHULARSHIP EXAMINATION will be he'd at the 
game time, on the results of which scholarships will be awarded, varying in value 
from £75 to 20 guineas a year, inclading the Barbara Bodichon Scholarship, of 
the annual value of 50 guineas, and one or more Pfeiffer Scholarships. Two 
scholarships offered by the Drapers’ Company, of the annual value respectively 
of £60 and £45; and the Clothworkers’ Company’s Exhibition and a scholarship 
offered by the Skinners’ Company, of the annual value respectively of 50 guineas 
and £50, will also be awarded. All the scholarships will be tenable for three 
years.—Forms of entry and further information may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Miss KENSINGTON, 122 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, London, W. The 
forms should be returned by April 30th. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in England. First-class return from London 
(Waterloo) and seven days’ board, room, &c., FIVE GUINEAS, until March 14th, 




















RoOrxaL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGF, 
y COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to ft an 
ang pl for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 45 Students 
will be admitted in September, 1893. For Competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Twelve Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two inthe Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SEORF- 
TARY, at the College, 


| ieees SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr., 
PHILIP HALOOMBE, M.A., a Oy College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 


LTHAM COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SOHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-Master—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 


FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SOHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
Wing. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 18th. About Twenty Scholarships in April, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Five Scholarships 

at the Universities have been gained within the last twelve months. TWO 

EXHIBITIONS of £50 awarded annually, EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, APRIL 4th.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD, Head-Master. 


M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, — 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—By an Examination held simultaneously at Rossall and at Oxford, on 
APRIL 5th, 6th, and 7th, about THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded, 
varying frem 60 guineas to £10. Open to Boys under 15 (seniors), or under 14 
(juniors), on Lady Day, 1893.—For further particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, 
Rossall, Fleetwood. 
REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of tha 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. E. Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 

£30 for three years, and THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, will be competea 

for on MAY 9th; open to boys under 15,—For particulars, apply to the Rev. 
J. KENNEDY, Head-Master, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 30th, 3lst, and JUNE 

lst. Eleven Scho'arships at least of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum 

wil) be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must 
be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


TPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will take 

place at Uppingham on APRIL 5tb, 6 h, 7th,1893, for Six Open Scholar- 

ships, two of £70 per annum, limited to two boarding houses, two of £50 per 

annum, two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates under 14. 
—Applications to be made by MARCH 15th, 1893. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. — THREE or MORE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the annual value of £60, £50, and £30, will be 
offered for COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, April 5th, and following days. 
Candidates must be under 15 years of age. The Examination will be mainly 
Classical.—For further particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1893.—T« o of £80, one of £50, and one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS 

JULY 12th.—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


UGBY SCHOOL—The EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIP will begin TUESDAY, June 6th. Particulars may be 
obtained from HEAD-MASTER, 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. _ Inclusive Fees, 3 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J.D, McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 12th. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
ELSTED SCHOOL —Head-Master, Rev. H. A. 
DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 24, 1893, to FIVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS—two of £45, two of £25, one cf £20. Candiiates must be 
between 12 and 15 years of age. Examination in London. School fees (board. 
and tuition), £53 per annum.—For particulars and copies of 1892 papers (price 
6d.), apply Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 
























































OLLEGE HALL, LONDON (opened October, 1882. 
Incorporated March, 1886), BYNG PLACE, GORDON SQUARK, W.C.— 
Residence for women students of University College and the London School of 
Medicine for Women. Principal, Miss GROVE.—Applications for admission to 
be addressed to the HONORARY SECRETARY. 


T., JOHN’S WOOD.—SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS 

of GENTLEMEN. Conducted by Miss SLOMAN (late Student of Somer- 

ville Hall) and Miss LITTLEWOOD. The HALF-TERM BEGINS MAROH 7th. 
—22 Marlborough Hill, N.W. 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECRIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terme, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr, G. Ba 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0, 


enc 





niall 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 
April 26th next, the Senate will proceed to ELECT EXAMINERS 
in the following Departments for the Year commencing July Ist, 1893 :— 


Salaries, Present 
emienlteadl (Each.) Examiners. 
CE. £ 
. aoe —_i 180 Prof. Arthur Palmer, M.A., LL D. 
Twoin Latin... + s+ i‘. 8. Reid, Esq., Litt.D., M.A. 
‘ 120 Robert Drew Hicks, Esq , M.A. 
Two in Greek wee ase {er RB. Marindin, Eeq., M.A. 


Two in the English Language, yep Brot: J. W- Hal, Mee st. D 
iter: ~U. Be 9 a 
be in oe French Language “_ 130 f —_~ bag, its naa 
iterature . ove ’ .. B.A., B.Sc. 
German Lan eand Prof. F. Althaus, Ph.D. 
pe suas '} 90{ Karl Bronl, Erq, Pb.D., M.A. 
Two in the myer Text vot the old 
Testament, the Greek Text of the , D. 
New Testament, the Evidences sof er. Fret. Stanley Leathes, D.D 
of the Christian Religion, - 
Scripture History aa 


Two in Mental and Moral ‘ines 120 { Fon Prof. Tae Sully, Esq., M.A , LL.D. 


Two in Political Economy ‘as sof 3%. “eynes, Esq., M.A., D.Sc. 
Two in Mathematics and romaanel 200 f Prof. Horace Lamb, M.A, F.R.S. 
‘Philosophy... oa se —— ° 
{Two in Experimental Philosophy 210 f bya sar 
Prof. H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Two in Chemistry .. — «.. 2402 Prof. Herbert Maclecd, F.R.S. 
= in —— ne Vegetable 120 won — Oliver, F.R.S. 
Physio! acant. 
Two y= © Anatomy and } 120 f oo. J. Hickson, Esq., D.Sc., M.A. 
Zoology E. Ray Lankester, M. Riss oer 
"5 f Prof. Edward Hull, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 


Two in Geology and Palwontology Prof. Chas. Lapworth, LL.D , F.R.3. 


Laws. 
Two in Jurisprudence, Roman L.D 
Law, Principles of Legislation, ¢ 100 f 22 o son baeag Cog ra “MEP. 


and International Law... 
Two in Equity and Real and Per- { Steed Hopkinson, Esq., M.A., B.C.L., 
sonal Propert; Vacant, Q.C, 
Two in Common wand Law and W. Blake Odgers, Esq., M.A., LL.D. 
Principles of Evidence ... William .— E3q., LL.D., B.A., Q.C. 


Two in Constitutional ae ot 25 f Prof, T. F. Tout, M.A. 


England ... ooo T. A. Walker, Esq, M.A., LL.M. 
MEDICINE. 
F i John Cavafy, Esq , M.D. 
Twoin Medicine ... ose ae 210 f Jeeonh Wiank Payne, Bsa. M.D., B.Sc. 
TwoinSurgery ... eae 200 Prof. Marcus Beck, MS., M.B. 


H. Greenway Howse, Esq. M.S., M.B. 
150 { Pic ane C. Lucas, Esq., M.B » B.S. 


120f Prof. W. D. Halliburton,M.D.,BSc.,F.B.S. 
Vacant. 
Two in Obstetric Medicine 105 { Siited Cullingworth, at a. 
Two in Materia Medica and 100 { Prof. Tirard, M. D. 

Pharmaceutical Chemistry Hey > 


Twoin Anatomy ... eco ve 


Twoin Physiology... ... 


Two in Forensic Medicine we «=: 0 fp Prof. B. Luft, Bra. — ho +“ D. 
Music 
: ? 4 Prof. J. F. Bridge, Mus. Doc. 
Two in Music ae (Nae aeS «of 6! Hubert Parry, Esq., Mus, Doc., M.A. 


The Examiners above-named are re-cligible, and intend to offer themselves 
for re-election. 

Candidates must send in their Names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before TUESDAY, March 23th. 
(It is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind 
de made to its individual Members.) 

University of London, By order of the Senate, 

Burlington Gardens, W., ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., 
February 28th, 1893, Registrar. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA; the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
i136 STRAND, ne and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


———>— 
OurTsipE Page, TWELVE GuINEAS, 








£ s.d. 2s, d, 

me scssececccceneneseccccecceescecss 1010 Of Narrow Columat ....cccccsces aw oOmm 6 

Half-Page .... CS S oo 11S 0 

Quarter-Page ........ eilesaniiad ace «6S CG 017 6 
ComPaniEs, 

Outside Page ..rccccsreeeeeee £14 14 0] Inside Page ........:..000ee £12 12 0 


Bive lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription. 
a 





Yearly. ee Quarterly, 
auteiiee pomeee to any oot of the United yearly 
ingdom er ae Oe O Occ. O14 Bun 07 2 


Tacading postage to. any of the Australasian 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——_—_ 


ONE-VOLUME COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
In crown 8yo, cloth, gilt, price 6s. 


PASSING THE LOVE OF 
WOMEN. 


By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, uniform in style. 


PHILIP METHUEN. 


*** Philip Methuen’ is unquestionably a novel outside and above the common 

order, Its materials are excellent, they are managed effectively, and marked 

with artistic power...... Moreover, though among the commonest of fictitious 

machinery, the situation as between Philip and Anna contains elements of ori- 

— as well as of unusual vigour. The book may be highly recommended.”— 
raphic. 








THE ALBION POETS.—New Volume. 


In large crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN DRYDEN. 


With Memcir, Notes, Glossary, &c. By the Editor of the ** Chandos Classics.” 


THE CHANDOS CLASSICS.—New Volume. 


Incr wn 8vo, sewed, ls, 6d.; cloth, 2s,; and cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT, Essayist and Critic. 


Selections from his Writings, With a Memoir, Biogra —— and Critical, by 
ALEXANDER IRELAND, Author of ‘‘ The Book-Lover's Enchiridion,” &c, 

“*Mr. Ireland bas done a service to our literature by publishing ‘ Hazlitt,’ for 
few essayists are better worth reading. The editor has written an excellent 
memoir and in every way done his work well.”"—Athenzum. 

“ Mr. Ireland has made a wide and excellent selection from Hazlitt’s works, so 
ample and judicious that while it may no doubt lead to a study of the complete 
essays, it may be said to afford in itself the material for a fair conclusion as to 
the place which he should occupy in our literature.’’—Morning Post. 





BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 





In 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


THE FALL OF ADAM. 


A TREATISE. 


Demenstrating Evil in its Origin to have been the resultant of 
Natural Law under circumstances which were peculiar 
to the Edei.ic Period of Time. 


By the Rev. STEPHEN SHEPHERD MAGUTH, LL.D. 


DIGBY, LONG, «nd CO., Publishers, 
13 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


: THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


MARCH. 
VACCINATION AGAINST AsIATIC CHOLERA, By Dr. Haffkine (of the Pasteur 
Institute). 
Durcu Society 1n Java. By W. Basil Worsfold, 
AMERICAN SIDELIGHTS ON HOME-RULE. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 
Tue DresM aS A REVELATION. By Professor Sully. 
THE CoLLEGE oF France. By Frederic Carrel. 
URBAN PopuLatTions. By the Right Rev. the Bishop of Bedford. 
Wine Growine in Catirornia. By William Roberts. 
Tue History oF A Movement. By Mrs. Garrett Anderson. 
Tue FAMILISTERE AT Guise, By Charles Hancock, 
Tue New spirit. By J. Addington Symonds, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


AGENOY for AMERICAN BOO 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
ELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.0O., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities gm by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable — orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS. —OATALOGUES sent on application. 








PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, ‘LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... 4. se = eee 216,060,000. 








NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 





lonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
hina, aes ss oe ws cco cee LO 6 2000 1S BicereeO 7 8 


Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


CHurierF Orrice—HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
SUMMARY OF THE REPORT PRESENTED AT THE 


fFfortpy-Fourth Annual Meeting. 


HELD ON MARCH 2np, 1893. 
ORDINARY BRANCH. 


The number of Policies issued during the year was 56,912, assuring the sum of £5,886,889, and producing a New 
Annual Premium Income of £319,948. ‘ ; 

The Premiums received during the year were £1,665,611, being an increase of £222,865 over the year 189]. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £418,667. The number of Deaths was 2,932, and 117 Endowment Assurances 
matured. 

The number of Policies in force was 301,648. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


The Premiums received during the year were £3,849,157, being an increase of £160,819. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,602,816, The number of Deaths was 178,231, and 1,230 Endowment Assurances 
matured. : 

The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policyholders of five years’ standing, who have desired to 
discontinue their payments, was 47,395, the number in force being 288,493. ; ; 

The total number of Policies in force was 10,105,877: the average duration of them is seven years, 

The total Assets of the Company, as shown in the Balance-Sheet, are £16,309,652, being an increase of £1,686,025 


over those of 1891. ORDINARY BRANCH. 


The valuation of this Branch has been made upon the same principles as those of the preceding Quinquennium. 
The surplus of Assets over Liabilities amounts to £369,500. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


The valuation of this Branch has also been made on the basis of a net premium valuation at 3 per cent. interest, the Table 
of Mortality being Dr. Farr’s “ English Life Table” No. 3. 

The surplus of Assets over Liabilities amounts to £294,609. _ 7 

The total surplus of the two Branches is £664,109, out of which it is proposed to carry forward £270,000 (£70,000 from 
the Ordinary Branch and £200,000 from the Industrial), leaving £394,109 for distribution among the participating Policy- 
holders and Shareholders, in accordance with the regulations of the Company under its special Act of Parliament. 

The processes and results of the valuation, which has been carried out by the Actuary, Mr. F. Schooling, have been 
approved by Mr. A. H. Bailey. : , . : 

By the adoption of an annual declaration of bonus, Policyholders will obtain each year a vested increase to the sum 
assured, and will not have to wait until the end of a Quinquennial period. This advantage is emphasised by the fact that 
reversionary bonuses can be surrendered for cash. 


GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET 
Of the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, on December 31st, 1892. 











LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
£ s. d.. £ 8. d. 
Shareholders’ Capital ........sscecceseeceeees 500,000 0 O British Government Securities (Consols)... 1,599,941 1 3 
Ordinary Branch Funds .........sseeeesseeee 6,701,537 3 9 Railway and other Debentures and 
Industrial Branch Funds..........cecssceees . 9,073,414 14 9 Debenture Stock .....:...seeceseseeeeeee 2,066,691 17 7 
Claims under Life Policies admitted ...... 34,700 5. 0 Loans, County Council, Municipal and 
| Other Rates ....0rcecccccccesccccesscesece 4,119,433 9 7 
| Freehold Ground Rents and Scotch Feu 
| ME iiiimimniminnnn Sa «+ 
Mortgages ..00.c0c00se00 ssbestenedsornoons eee 2,233,042 13 5 
Metropolitan Consolidated Stock and 
City of London Bonds.........s.esseeee 362,145 13 0 
Bank of England Stock .......ssssesssessees 167,337 0 1 
Freehold and Leasehold Property ......... 937,766 5 2 
Indian and Colonial Government 
BCOUTIGIOS scsiccteseseessseWessseseesiecee 855,387 18 7 
Reversions ........ wise ccuecevouensoeepereeseus 122,359 19 2 
Railway and other Shares ...sccccsssesesees 600,310 0 9 
Loans on the Company’s Policies ......... 161,075 14 6 
Rent Charges ...... BWecussoeventbaseCisewseee 22,090 16 8 
Loans upon Personal Security ........+. sees 710 0 0 
Outstanding Premiums .......... beenesene ° 269,388 14 0 
Cash in hands of Superintendents and 
Agents’ Balances.....+......ssseccsseees 49,880 1 0 
Outstanding Interest and Rents ...........+ 149,402 18 6- 
Cash—On deposit, on current accounts, 
and in hand...ccccccccocsccecessesccesese 917,020 1 11 











£16,309,652 3 6 £16,309,652 3 6 


We have examined the Cash Transactions, Receipts and Payments, affecting the Accounts of the Assets and Investments for the 
year ended December 31st, 1892, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and 
Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above Account, and we certify that they were in 
possession and safe custody as on December 81st, 1892. : 

February 15th, 1893. DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS, and CO. 

THOS. C. DEWEY, 

WILLIAM HUGHES, } Managers. 

W:. J. LANCASTER, ' Secretary. 
The full Reports can be obtained ugon application to the Secretary. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


VICTORIA, 


QUEEN AND EMPRESS. 


By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
With 2 Portraits, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s, 
“The glimpses of home-life at Windsor and at 
Buckingham Pulace are often amusing and always 
interesting.”’—Court Journal. 


IBSEN’S NEW PLAY. 
THE MASTER BUILDER. 


Translated b; 
EDMUND GOSSE and WILLIAM ARCHER, 
Small 4to, with Portrait, 5s. 

“The story of So!ness and Hilda is the most haunt- 
ing, the most fascinating ever conceived by this great 
inventor.”—World, ‘ 

PLAYS, Uniform with the Above, 68, each, 
HEDDA GABLER. By Hevrix Issey, 
THE PRINCESS MALEINE. By MAETERLINCE. 
THE FRUITS OF ENLIGHTENMENT. By Tots tor 


THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 
Translated by CHaRLES GopFREY LELAND. 
VOLUMES VII, and VIII. 


FRENCH AFFAIRS: 


Letters from Paris. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s. [Just ready. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 
Together with a Letter to the Women of France on 
“The Kreutzer Sonata.’”’ By C. A. BeuRs. 8vo, 
with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 

**Tolstoy is one of the greatest literary geniuses of 
the century. From being, perhaps, the greatest 
novelist of his time he has become the apostle of a 
new ethical creed. He is a fascinating subject. There 
is no theme, no psychology, in his novels more so,’’— 
Speaker, 


MAJOR LE CARON’S BOOK.—EIGHTH EDITION. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS in the 
SECRET SERVICE: the Recollections of a Spy. 
By Major Henri LE Caron, With Portraits and 
Facsimile3 of Original Documents, Demy 8vo, 14s. 


NEW VOLUME of the GREAT EDUCATORS. 
FROEBEL: and Education by 


Self-Activity. By H. Courtuorr Bowen, M.A. 
Post 8vo, 5s. 
NEW VOLUME of SCIENTIFIC HANDBOOKS. 


MANUAL of BACTERIOLOGY. 
By A. B. Grirritus, Ph.D, F.R.S.E., F.0.S, 
Post 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


RENAN.—STUDIES of RELI- 
GIOUS HISTORY. By Ernest RENAN 

ConTENTs :—The Religions of Antiquity-The His- 
tory of the People of Israel—The Critical Historians 
of Jesus—Mahomet and the Origins of Islamism— 
The Life of the Saints—The Author of ‘‘ The Imiti- 
tion of Jesus Ch ist”—John Calvin—Channing ani 
the Unitarian Movement in the United States—M. 
Feuerbach and the New Hegelian School—The Temp- 
tation of Chrict, by M. Ary Scheffer. 

Large crown 8vo, tlotb, 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 


By SARAH GRAND, Author of “ Ideala,”’ &. 
In 3 vols, 

** Every page is rife with wit and wisdom Every- 
body ought to read it, for it is an inexhaustible sou c+ 
of refreshing and highly stimulating entertainment.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


KITTY’S FATHER. 


By FRANK BARRETT, 
Author of ‘‘The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane,” &c. 
In 3 vols 
“Mr, B.rrett has the trae gift of the story-telle-. 
waded The reader might do worse than send to Mudie’s 
for ‘Kitty’s Father.’ ’—Speaker. 


By the AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN.” 


The O’CONNORS of BALLINA- 
HINOH. By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, Author of ‘‘ Nor 
Wife, Nor Maid.” &c. *6s. 

“The humour of the book is delicious. The love 
escapades of the three Miss O Connors make deligh*- 
fulreading; and there is uo padding to dilute the 
genuine and wholerom? w.t to be found on every 
page.”’—Daily Telegraph, : 

By the AUTHOR of “The ENGLISHMAN of the 

RUE CAIN.” 


UEC 

AVENGED on SOCIETY. By H. 
F. W: op, Author of “ The Passenger from Scot- 
land Yard,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 

‘The whole sory is powerfully written and is 
deeply interesting.’’—Manchester Examiner. 

“An origina! and clever romance.’’—Daily Tele- 
graph, ? 

The STORY of a PENITENT 
SOUL. Being the Private Papers of Mr. Stephen 
Dart, late Minister of Lyunbr.dze, in the Conuty 
of Lincoln, By AprLINE SERGEANT, Author of 
“No Saint,” &. P. pular Elit’on, 33, 6d, 

NOR WIFE, NOR MAID. By Mrs. 
HUNGERFORD, Author of ‘“‘ Molly Bawn,” &2. 
Popular Edition, in 1 vol., 33 64, 

HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY, 

LOU. By Baron Alexander von 
Rozerts. With an Int oduction by EpMunp 
GossE, Cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 6d, 

“Tt is a superb bouk.’’— Queen, 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C, 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


HE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


For MARCH, 1893, contains, among other 
Articles of Interest :— j 

Diana Tempest. Chaps. 7-9.—SyDNEY OWENSON, 
Lapy MoreGan.—Sinas ToLD, MARINER AND METHOD- 
IsTt.—BoscoMBE.—THE IDOL AND THE ICONOCLASTS.— 
THOMAS STALLAD WEBB.—AMONG THE SUTHERLAND- 
SHIRE LocHs.—Sik REGINALD’s Romance. Chaps. 
12-15.—&e. 





‘TWENTY YEARS of PAR- 


LIAMENTARY LIFE. By Witiiam McCut- 
LaGH TorRENS, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Lord 
Melbourne.” In 1 vol, demy 8vo, 153, 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 
THE LAST OF THE 
DYNMOKES. 


By CLAUDE BRAY, Author of “ To Save Himself.” 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 








By the AUTHOR of “SO NEAR AKIN.” 


IN A PROMISED LAND. 
A South African Story. 
By M. A. BENGOUGH. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ ALEXIA.” 


MISS LATIMER OF 
BRYANS. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 











Sale of between One and Two Million 
Copies. 


MRS. 


HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


Thirty-four Novels may now be obtained. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, scarlet cloth, 33. 6d. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGION STREET, W. 





For MARCH, price 1s., 
CONTAINS : 

GALILEE. By Rev. Professor G. Adam Smith, M.A. 

Some Points In THE Synoptic ProrLemM.—2. THE 
Suprosep Retation or St. MatrHew anv Sr. 
LUKE TO THE *‘ LoGIA”’ aS A ComMON SOURCE. 
By Rv. Professor V. H. Stanton, D.D. 

Paut’s CONCEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY.—2, THE 
EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS, By Rev. Professor 
A. B. Bruce, D.D. 

AxpouT THE SixtH Hour. By Professor W. M. 
Ramsay, M.A. 

Tue DirFricutt Worps oF CuHRISsT.—2, Hoty VI0- 
LENCE, By Rev. James Stalker, D.D. 

THREE MOTIVES TO REPENTANCE. By Rev. James 
Denney, B.D. 

Proressor Hort—BrisiiograpHy. By Rev. J. O. 
F. Murray, M.A. ‘ 

Publishi: g Office: 27 Paternoster Row. 





NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
INDUISM and its RELATIONS to 
CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. Joun Rosson, D.D. 
Tue Spectatur says:—‘‘ This is a most valuable 
book ; it well deserves careful reading.” 
OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 
LONDON and EDINBURGH. 





USE 
=. F's 
PURE OONCENTRATED 


GCG .Oo G @O A. 


Sir 0. A. Oamenon, M.D., says:—*I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well,” 





CASSELL § COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Just published, price 7s, 6d. 


740 pages, demy 8vo, strongly bound in 
cloth. 


CASSELL’S NEW 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


CONTAINING 


Memoirs of the Most Eminent 
Men and Women 
Of all Ages and all Countries. 


The Saturday Review says :— 

“*Cassell’s New Biographical Dic- 
tionary,’ being confined to one volume, 
and to brief and strictly relevant notices 
of eminent persons, will be found a use- 
ful work of reference by the general 
reader whose library shelves are too 
limited to hold a many-tomed universal 
biographical dictionary. The articles 
supply the information most needed in 
concise style, and are wholly free from 
details and superfluities.” 





The Daily Telegraph says :— 

“In their ‘New Biographical Diction- 
ary, Messrs. Cassell aim at giving ina 
small compass and handy form a com- 
plete and universal biographical dic- 
tionary, containing brief lives of all the 
chief characters in the world’s history 
from the earliest times down to the 
present day. No superfluities are 
indulged in, but there is a mass of 
material furnished which produces the 
needful result—that of presenting an 
accurate book of reference.” 


The National Observer says :— 


“One cf the best and cheapest works 
of its kind.’ 


The Glasgow Herald says :— 


** All the names which we selected 
by way of testing its completeness 
were duly found, though there might 
have been some excuse for the omis- 
sion of one or two of them. Further, 
in each case the information given 
was accurate and well up to date.” 


LIST OF CASSELL AND COMPANY’S 
DICTIONARIES, 


CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Giving 
Definitions of more than 100,000 Words and 
Phrases. Cheap Edition, 3s, 6d. 

The ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY. Com- 
plete in 14 divisional vols., cloth, 10s. 6d. each ; or 7 
ho 5 half-morocco, 21s, each; half-russia, 25s. 
each, 

CELEBRITIES of the CENTURY. Being a 
Dictionary of the Men and Women of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Edited by LLoyp OC. SaAnpDERs. 
Cheap Edition, 10s. 6d. 

The DICTIONARY of RELIGION. Edited by 
the Rev, Witt1am Brenna, B.D., F.8.A. Cloth, 
= eee 25s.; Cheap Edition, cloth gilt, 

The DICTIONARY of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Edited by Sipney J. Low, B.A., and F. 8. Punt- 
ING, M.A., assisted by Eminent Contributors to 
the Work. 10s. 6d.; roxburgh, 15s. 

DICTIONARY of PHRASE and FABLE. By 
the Rev. Dr, BREwER. Twenty: Fourth Edition, 
c’o h, 3 .6d. ; or ix superior binding, 43, 6d. 

DICTIONARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

By W. DavenPorTADAMS. 7s 63, ; roxburgh, 10s. 6d. 


The PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of MECHAN- 
ICS. Containing about 20,000 Drawings, 4 vols., 
cloth, 21s. each. 

350th Thousand. 

CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY: French- 
English and English-French. New and Enlarged 
Edition, cloth, 3s, 6d.; or in superior binding, 4s.6d. 

CASSELL’S NEW GERMAN DICTIONARY : 
German-English and English-German. By Euiza- 
BETH WEIR. Cheap Edition, cloth, 33. 6d. 

Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d, 

CASSELL’S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY: 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Thoroughly 
Revised and Corrected, and in part Rewritten, by 
J. R. V. Marcuant, M.A., and J. F. CHARLES, 
B.A. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 
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JAMES NISBET & C0. PUBLISHERS. 


The CHURCHMAN’S HOUSEHOLD 
PRAYERS. By the Right Rev. the Lorp BisHop 
of Ripon. Printed in red and black, pott 4:o, 
33, 6d.; Fine Edition, burnished red edges, 53. 


ORIENTAL RELIGIONS and 
CHRISTIANITY. By Frank F, Eiuinwoop, 
.D., Lecturer on Comparative Religion in the 
University of the City of New York Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THROUGH BIBLE LANDS. Notes of 
Travel in Egypt, the Desert, and Palestine. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. By Puitip Scuarr, D.D. ; 
and an Essay on Egyptology and the Bible, by 
Epovarp NaviLttE. With Illustrations, extra 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PALESTINE EXPLORED, with a 
View to its Present Natural Features, and to the 
Prevailing Manners, Customs, Rites, and Collo- 
quial Expressions of its People, wh‘ch throw Light 
on the Figurative Language of the Bible. By the 
Rev. James Nei, M.A. With Illustrations, 
crown 8yvo0, 


The CHURCH and her: DOCTRINE. 
Essays by (amongst others) the Rev. HENRY 
Wace, D.D., the Bisnor of Ossory, the Rev. Sir 
Euiivs Laurie, the BisHor of Sypnry, the 
Revs. C. H. WALLER, M.A,, H.C. G. Mour, M.A., 
&c. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

** Another theological work of note.”—Times. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Poet 
Laureate. A Brief Study of his Life and Poetry. 
By ARTHUR JENKINSON. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. | 
A MODERN DISCIPLE: His Ideals, 
Fundamental Beliefs, Possibilities ani Dangers, 
and His Life of Ministry. Crown 8ro, 53. 


GENERAL GORDON: a Christian 
HERO. By Major Seron CHURCHILI. Second 
Edition, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s. 61. 

Lord Wotse.ey says :—‘‘ It gives by far the best 
account of the circumstances of his noble death yet 
published.” 


MR. R. M. BALLANTYNE'S POPU- 
LAR BOOKS for BOYs. 34 vols., price 5s. each. 


By EMMA MARSHALL. 
Extra crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s. each. 
NEW RELATIONS. A Story for Girls. 
THOSE THREE; or, LITTLE WINGS. A Story 
for Girls. 
EASTWARD HO! A Story for Girls. 
LAUREL CROWNS; or, GRISELDA’S AIM. A 
Story for Brothers and Sisters. 
HOUSES on WHEELS. A Story for Children. 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, WwW. 
CCIDENTS WIL: HAPPEN. 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HAS SINCE 1849 PAID, FOR 
ACOIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
£3,200,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. MASSY. 
A. VIAN, } Secs, 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on op lication to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. ; 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Oapital ........ssseeessereeeee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund...........++ Te 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London, : 























OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Goop Dr- 
GESTION.—Holloway’s Pills are universally 
acknowledged to be the safest, s iest, and best 
corrective for indigestion ; loss of appetite, acidity, 
flatulency, and nausea are a few of the inconve- 
niences which are remedied with ease by these puri- 
fying Pills. They strike at the root of all abdominal 
ailments, they excite in the stomach a proper secre- 
tion of gastric juice, and regulate the action of the 
liver, promoting in that organ a copious supply of 
ure, wholesome bile, so necessary for digestion. 
hese Pills remove all distension and obstruction, 
and from their harmless composition are peculiarly 
well adapted for delicate persons and young children ; 
whilst casting out impurities these excellent Pills 
strengthen the system and give muscular tone, 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
MARCH, 1993, 


Tue Home-rvuLe Bint. By Justin McCarthy, M.P., 
and Thomas Sexton, M P. 

Tue Frnancrat Causes OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. By Baron Ferdinand Rothschild, M.P. 

InaccessiBLE VatuLeys. By Professor Alfrel R. 
Wallace. 

ARCHITECTURE—A PROFESSION OR AN ART? By 
T. G. Jackson, 

Tue Inner History OF THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 
By Archibald Forbes. ‘ 

A ConTEMPORARY LETTER ON THE BATTLE OF WATER- 
-. Communicated by her Grace the Duchess of 

ed. 

Aspects or Tennyson.—IV. THe CrassicaL Porms, 
By Herbert Paul, M.P. 

Tue Disxike To Domestic SERVICE. By Miss 
Clementina Black. 

Jewisu Wit anp Humour. By the Chief Rabbi. 

HANSOMS AND THEIR Drivers, By W. H. Wilkins. 

Tue DecreaSE OF Crime, By Sir Edmund F. Du 
Cane, K.C.B. 

A BRITISHER’s IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA AND 
AusTRALASIA. By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Meath. 

Tue RUPEE AND THE RoIN oF INDIA, By the Hon. 
Mr. Justi e Ameer Ali. 

ALFRED DE MusseEt. By Leopold Katscher. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE House oF Commons, (With 
Plan and View.) By Charles Barry, F.R.S., 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 





THROAT AND COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in boxes, 74d, and tins, 1s, 1}d.; Tibelled 
. a EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

ondon.”” 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents ror MARCH, 
Notes on THE Home-RvLE Bini :— 
1, CrausE Nine. By Frederic Harrison, 
2. THe Murua Sareauarps. By J.B. Redmond, 


-_ MP. 
3. HomE-RULE In Croatia. By Donald Crawford, 


ng Law Rrrorm. Wt Ber. Samuel A. Barnett. 

R. FREEMAN AND THE “ QUARTERL a 

g T. A Archer. a 
HAKESPERE’'S “ JuLius Casar.” BE j - 
—— y Julia Wedg: 

= TEACHER'S TRAINING OF HIMSELF. By Rev, J, 

. C. on. 

THOU ant THE Man. By Mary Steadman Aldis, 

TALKS witH TENNYSON. By Agnes Grace Weld. 

THe Hoy CatTHonic CuurcH. By Rev. R. B. 
Bartlett. 

= ae or, THE Lin ee By Phil Robinson, 
HE New Hypnotism: a ReEpLy. By C. 
Tuckey, M.D. "> aoe 

THE UNEMPLOYED AND THE Lanp. By Harold BE, 

© a in 
HE INADEQUACY OF “* NATURAL SELECTION,’ — 
By Herbert Spencer. ' co. 


IspisTER and Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


== OF AUTHORS. 
LITERARY PROPERTY. 





The public is urgently warned inst answerin; 
advertisements inviting MSS, or “eforing to vee 

8S., without the personal recommendation of a 
friend who has experience of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. (By Order),G. HERBERT 
oe Secretary, 4 Portugal Street, Lincoln's 
nn, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

7 WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
juotations on application to DUNVILLE and 0O., 
imited, Roya Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
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London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 
{ London, W.C, sche - 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 





Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





PATRONS His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrEsIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
ViIcE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuairnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of bees ooo Depurty-Cuairman—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


Puysician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


Acruany—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.1.A. 


SEcRETARY—G. H. HODGSON, Kaa. 





OPEN TO THE OLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 


This Society, conducted entirely on the Mutua. PRINCIPLE, offers the ABSOLUTE SECURITY of 
AN ACCUMULATED FUND of £3,659,325, anD aN ANNUAL INCOME OF £390,656. 





ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 


2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LaRGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED Kinepom. Participating life 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ H™ and H™(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net premiums 


according to the H™ Table, 


6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANOES are GRANTED at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Further information on application to the Society’s Office. 


G. H. HODGSON, Secretary. . 





For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
SAVORY AND MOORE'S 


DATURA 


TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 68., 88., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, Of Chemists everywhere. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DamreLL and Upnam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mzssrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, . 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 6O.’S LIST. 
HOMER and the EPIC. By Andrew Lang, 


M.4., Hon. LL.D. St. Andrews, Honorary Fellow of Merton Coll ge, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, 92. net. Sade a 2 a da 
— ’s Place in Literature — Introduction ‘olf — Wolf’s 
A cc oy of Wolf—The Composition of the Lliad—Odysseus and the 
Extant Odyssey—Composition of the Odyssey: Modern Theories—Composition 
of the Odyssey: Attacks on Book I.—Attempts to Date the Odyssey—Calypso and 
Circe—Attempts to dislocate the Odyssey—Conclusion of the Odyssey—The 
Lost Epics of Greece—Homer and A: cheology—Homer and other Early Epics— 
The “ Sorg of Roland ’—The “ Kalewala **_ appendix, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON ; 


3 told by the Imperial Amtassadors resident at the Court of 
VL By IA. Froope. Cabinet Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ANEID of VERGIL. Books I. to VI. 


Translated into English Verse by Jamzs RHOADES. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“We have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Rhoades’s version, if read as a 
whole, will satisfy the lover of ‘ Vergil’ more than any of the previous attempts, 
and we doubt whether any of his predecessors has combined in like degree the 
two essentis! qualifications of a translator—yoetical feeling and accurate scholar- 
ship.”—Journal of Education. 


PEOPLE’S BANKS: a Record of Social 


and Economic Success, By Henry W. WoLrr. 8vo, 7s, 6d. 





The BAMPTON LECTURES, 1892, 


SOME LIGHTS of SCIENCE on the FAITH: 


being the Bampton Lectures for 1892. By the Right Rev. ALFRED Barry, 
D.D., Canon of Windsor, formerly Bishop of Sydney, Metropolitan of New 
South Wales, and Primate of Australia. 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


The TOILERS of the FIELD. By Richard 


Jerreries. With a Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral, New 
Edition, Third Thousand, crown 870, 6s. 

“The courtship, married life, misery, and death of Madge, the field worker, 
may very profitably be comyared with similar scenes in the work of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy. It will show Jefferies excelled in knowledge of country life as much as 
Mr. Hardy does in literary skili and narrative power.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


HISTORIC TOWNS.—(New Volume.) 
YORK. By James Raine, M.A., D.C.L., 


Chancellor and Canon Residentiary of York. With Map of the Norman 
Fortresses at York, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“Of the ancient cities and towns in the United Kingdom, few are more 
interesting than York, and no one is better qualified to cet forth its historic 
interest than Canon Raine, t!e learned Chancellor of the archdiocese. This he 
has done in ‘ York,’ the latest volume of the series of ‘ Historic Towns.’......The 
general character of the serie:, and the high reputation of the author as an anti- 
quary and historian, abundantly guarantee the quality of the work, while the 
interest of the subject speaks fur itself.’’—Times. 

a ee 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—(New Volumes.) 


PROCTOR’S (R. A.) ROUGH|HARTE’S (BRET) IN the 
WAYS MADE SMOOTH. Crown CARQUINEZ WOODS, and other 
8vo, 3a. 6d. Stories. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 

PROCTOR’S (R. A.) PLEAS-| MAX MULLER’S (F.) INTRO- 


ANT WAYS in SCIENCE, Crown DUCTION to the SCIENCE of 
8vo, 33. 6d. RELIGION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


PROCTOR’'S (R. A.) OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS; the 
Plurality of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches, 
With 14 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “MISS MOLLY.” 


KEITH DERAMORE. By the Author of 
“ Miss Molly.”” Crown 8vo, 63, 


“Those who love a careful study and delicate analysis of character will be 
pleased with ‘ Keith Deramore.’ ’—Manchester Guardian, 

“The interest is skilfully kept up...... Will add to the repu'ation of the 
author.”—Glasgow Herald, 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—MARCH. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE BonnE, 
SrevR DE Margsac. By Stanley J. Weyman, Author of ‘“‘ The House of the 
Wolf.” Chaps, 7-9, 

Tue Zoo 1n Catcutta. By O. T. Buckland. 

A Littte Disappointment. By L. B. Walford. 

MIsTRESSES AND Maps, By Mrs. Henry Reeve, 

Tue Story or Mec. By May Kendall. 

Or a WitFut Memory. By “A. K.H.B” 

Nympus’ Garpens. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 

A? THE SicN or THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, 


READING CASES FORATHE;SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
A WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and 
COMPANY beg to announce that a New 
and Cheaper Edition, in One Volume, of 
“IN DARKEST AFRICA,” by HENRY 
M. STANLEY, D.C.L., LL.D., &c., is 
now ready at all Booksellers’. 


Demy 8vo, with all the Original Maps, Illustration:, &., in handsome cloth 
binding, 10s. 6d. 
“Mr. Stanley’s narrative of his adventures, privations, sufferings, trials, 
dangers, and discoveries during his heroic quest and rescue of Emin Pasha is as 
moving and enthralling a tale as ever was told by man.”’—Times. 


NINTH EDITION next week, 


Major WINGATE’S TEN YEARS’ 


CAPTIVITY in the MAHDI’S CAMP, 1882-1892. 
From the Original Manuscripts of Father JosrrH OHRWALDER, late Priest of 
the Austrian Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan. Fally Lilustrated, 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

** A book of very unusual and manifold interest and value. In the first place, 
it is an interesting book to read; in the second, it is an historical document of 
the first importance; and in the third, it has an extraordinary appositeness at 
the present moment.’’—Saturday Review, 


Now ready at all Booksellers’. 


The EARL of ABERDEEN. By the 


Hon. Sir ArTHuR Gorpoy, G.C.M.G. Being the New Volume in the 
“Queen’s Prime Ministers’’ Series. Crown 8vo, with Photogravure Por- 
trait, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“* This little book contains original documents of solid historical importance 
spisoa The glimpses of Lord Aberdeen’s private life given in these papers leave a 
most striking impression of a serenely beautifal character.”—Athenzum, 
February 25th. 

‘This excellent memoir.”—Speaker, 

The Daily Chron‘cle says :—"‘ Full of the deepest interest...... As a work of art, 
Sir Arthur Gordon’s monograph may be described as a highly finished miniature, 
which forces us, however, to say that the world has waited rather long now for 
the complete portrait of this most fascinating personality—a portrait which 
only Sir Arthur can give us, because he was left his father’s literary executor.” 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in 


ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By 
the late ALpHzus Topp, LL.D., C.M.G., Librarian of Parliament for the 
Dominion of Canada, New Edition, Abridged and Revised by his Excellency 
— WALPOLE. Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, half-bound, gilt top, 
“ 

“Dr. Alpbwus Todd’s valuable and well-known work......Mr. Walpole’s 
qualifications for the task he has so skilfully executed are well known, and he 

has added largely to the value of a very valuable work.’’—Times, 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


Now ready, £6 6s. net. 


D A_N T E: 


Illustrations to the Divine Comedy of Dante. 
Executed by the Flemish Artist, JOH. STRADANUS, 1557, and Reproduced in 
Phototype (fac simile in sizs and colour) from the Originals existing 

in the Medicio-Laurerzianan Library of Florence. 
Edited, with Introduction, by Dr. GUIDO BIAGI, of Florence, 
and with Preface by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Limited Edition of 300 Copies, 100 of which are reserved for sale in Italy. 
The Work in handiome Florentine binding, size 20in, by 14 in., price £6 6s. net. 
“‘ All students of Dante will welcome the very interesting and sumptuous 
volume.”’— Times, 














With Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, 163. 


RUSSIA UNDER ALEXANDER III. 


And in the Preceding Period. 
Translated from the German of H. VON SAMSON HIMMELSTIERNA, 
By J. MORRISON, M.A., 
And Edited, with Explanatory Notes and Introduction, 
by FELIX VOLKOVSKY. 

* Exceptionally interesting......The volume teems with striking revelations and 
able apergus...... Cannot be too widely and attentively read in this country,”— 
Daily Telegraph. 

INTRODUOTION by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND (“ Hans Breitmann”), 


OLD RABBIT, THE VOODOO: 


And Other Sorcerers. 
Edited by MARY ALICIA OWEN. 
With over 50 Illustrations by Juliette A. Owen and Louis Wain. Cloth, 63, 
** The loveliest, funniest book you ever saw.”—Westminster Budget, 








Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 


By SARAH ANN MATSON. Illustrated by C. M. Southby. 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’S NEW WORK, 


A STUDY IN TEMPTATION. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, 
Author of ‘*‘ Some Emotions and a Moral,” “The Sinner’s Comedy,” &c. 
(The New Volume of ‘*The Pseudonym Library.”) Paper, ls. 6d.; cloth, 23. 
**Cleverly constructed, and bristles with good things...... There is not a dall 
page in it.”—Scotsman. 4 


PREFACE by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Author of “Obiter D‘cta.”” 


BERNARDIN DE ST. PIERRE 


(Author of *‘ Paul and Virginia”). 
By ARVEDE BARINE. Translated by J. E. GORDON. 
(The New Volume of ‘‘The Great French Writers.”) 
Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN AND CO.’S 
LIST. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


MARCH. 2s. 6d. 
Tue BILL or Wrongs. 


Mr. Irvine’s Becket. By H. D. Traill. 

A GrouND OF AGREEMENT FOR ALL Parties. By W. B. Malloc. 
In DEFENCE OF THE PaRaGRAPH. By the Editor of Vanity Fair. 
Russian Propacanpa. By Professor Vambéry. 

THE FRENCH-CaNADIAN HaBITANT. By Lady Jephson. 
LievTenanT Mackenzie's Ripe. By T. Rice Holmes. 
RESTAURANTS FOR THE LABouRING Cxasses. By Miss Mallock. 
Victims or Vanity. By Lady Violet Greville. 

Amona THE Books. CoRRESPONDENCE, 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


2 vols. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of an EMINENT 


POLITICIAN. Rendered into English from ‘*La Vie Privée de Michel 
Tessier ” by Epwarp Rop. (This day, 


Demy 8vo, 852 pages, with Map. 


The INDIAN EMPIRE: Its People, History, 


and Products, By Sir W. W. Huster, K.C.SI., 0.1.E., LL D. 
Published under Authority of the Secretary of State for India. 


[This day. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s, 6d. 


IN the VINE COUNTRY. By E. @. 


SomMERvILLE and Martin Ross, Authors of ‘‘ Through Connemara ina 
Governess Cart,”’ &c. 
“A bright and artless narrative of travel.””—T.mes, 


Crown 8vo, with Plans, 6s. 


ESSAYS on NAVAL DEFENCE. By Vice- 


Admiral P. H. Cotoms, Autkor of ‘‘ Naval Warfare.’’ ° 
‘May be regarded a3 the latest voice of science on the great and complex 
problem of nava! defence.’’—Scotsman, 


Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


ORNITHOLOGY in RELATION to AGRI- 


CULTURE and HORTICULTURE. By Various Writers. Edited by 
Joun Watson, F.L.S., &c. 


Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


ANGLO-INDIAN and ORIENTALCOOKERY 


By Mrs. GracE JOHNSON. 
*'Overflows with all sorts of delicious and economical recipes.’”’”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterlo> Place. 
GRIFFITH, FARRAN & C60.’S NEW BOOKS. 





NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
WHITHER? a Novel. By M. E. Francis. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth, price Sls, 6d. 


* Well and touchingly worked ont...... The plot is well handled, and the story 
never loses interest,”’"— Saturday Review. 

“The plot is well put togeth er, the characterisation is good, the dialogue is 
natural, while the story moves with vigour and grows in interest.’’—Illustrat_.d 
Sporting and Dramatic News, 

“*A very graceful and pretty story.’’—Spectator. 


NOW READY at the Libraries, the Booksellers’, and the Book- 
stalls, Mr. A. Kevill-Davies’ New Novel, ‘‘ DOL- 
LARS ARE TRUMPS: a Story of New York 
Life of To-Day.’’ 1 vol., fancy boards, price 3s. 6d. 

NOW READY.—THERE IS NO DEATH. By Florence 
Marryat. Sixth Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


NOW READY.—Mrs. Walford’s HISTORY of a WEEK 
is now published, in paper boards, price 2s. May also be had 
in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


IMMEDIATELY.—The DUCHESS. By Mrs. Hunger- 
ford, Author of “Molly Bawn.” Being a new Volume in 
“The Standard Library of Fiction.” Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


CHOLERA.—The COMING DANGER. How to Avoid It. 


CHOLERA: First Aid in Cholera. By W. Murrett, M.D. O. acard eyeletted 
and taped, price 6d. 
CHOLERA: What to do till the Doctor comes. A leaflet, price 1d. each, or 
6s. 61, per 100, for distribution (specimen sent for $d. stamp). 
POISONING: First Aid in Poisoning. By W. Murrett, M.D, On a card, 
eyeletted and tape}, price ls. 


THE BEST EDITIONS OF IBSEN’S FAMOUS BOOKS. 
NORA: a Drama of Norwegian Social 


Life. In English, By Heyrix Issen, Transluted by Frances Lorp. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price ls, 


GHOSTS. By Henrik Ibsen. Translated 


by Frances Lorp, Crown 8vo, price Is, 
GRIFFITH, FARRAN and CO., Newbery House, London. 
DOWNSTAIBS. 








PSTAIRS_ and 
By Miss THackKeRayY. 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
ager from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 

quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Oentral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and O0O., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


This day, with Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


The CHURCH in the ROMAN EMPIRE 
before A.D. 170. By Professor W. M, RAMSAY, M.A, , 
The purpose of this Work is to trace the history of the relati ‘ 
Roman Imperial Government maintained towed ake gtowiig seer bn ~ 
Christian Church, and to describe the situation of Christian History within the 
general histury of the Roman Empire before A.D. 170, - 


This day, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


CHRIST in MODERN THEOLOGY. By 4, 


M. FATRBAIRN, D.D., Principal of Mansfield 11 
Author of “ Studies in the Life’of Christ,” &c, le Oollere, Oxtord, 


This day, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


The MYSTERY of GRACE, and other Ser. 


mons By HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., Author of 
** Bible Teachings in Nature,” ‘‘ The Gate Beautiful,” &c, 


SECOND EDITION, crown Svo, cloth, 6s, 


IRISH IDYLLS. By Jane Barlow. 


‘The ‘Irish Idylls’ are delightful reading, and afford a truer insight into 
Irish peasant character and ways of life and thought than any book that it has 
been our fortune to read for a long time,”,—Athenezum, 

** The author shows such power and observation as entitle her to rank among 
Nature’s sternest painters, yet the best.”"—Saturday Review, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 61. 


QUEST and VISION. By W. J. Dawson. 


‘The marks of wide reading pervade the volume, and Mr. Dawson is, in the 
main, singularly adroit in his allusious. The ‘ New Realism ’ is an e:say in which 
Mr. Dawson gets into tolerably clo:e quar‘ers with the writers concerne1; in. 
deed, it is an acute and significant piece of criticism. The book as a whole is 
always attractive in theme, often felicitous in expression, and sometimes sub‘le 
and penetrating in judgment.’—Speaker, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 
1. The MAKERS of MODERN ENGLISH: a Popu- 
lar Handbovuk to the Greater Poets of the Century. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
2. The REDEMPTION of EDWARD STRAHAN: 
a Social Story. 
“ A powerful book with a pure and high aim.”—Rt, Hon. W. E. Guapsrone. 
‘* A powerful and serious story by a thoughtful writer.”—Times, 


ROBERT LOWE, VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE, 


By J. F. Hogan, Author of “The Irish in Australia,” 1 vol., 10s.6d. A 
Biography which deals mainly with Mr, Lowe’s life in Australia. 


‘*Mr, Hogan has realy rendered a great service to history and biography by 
his account of the very remarkable part played by Mr. Lowe in his colonial 
career.’—Mr, Jusriv McCarray inthe Pall Mall Gazette. 


SOLDIERS at SEA. lIilustrated. By a 


Non-Comissioned O ficer. 2s, 








Now ready, 


LIFE’S TAPESTRY; or, HOMES and 


HEARTH’, By Carapoc Granuim. 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by Mrs. MACQUOID. 


BERRIS. By Mrs. Macquoid. 2 vols. 


[Now ready. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘‘AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS.” 


CONSTANCE. By F. C. Philips. 3 vols. 


** Constance’ is distinctly vivacious and interesting.’’—Times, 
By a NEW AUTHOR. : 


ROSAMOND’S STORY. By Ina Garvey. 


2 vols. 

“Written with plenty of insight, with a clear sens3 of the complexities of 
human conduct, and with a tact which gives life and motion to the principal 
characters,”’—Athenezum. 

**Seldom does a presumably new writer pos-e3s the e1se and vigour of manner 
shown in ‘ Rosamond's Story.’ ’’—Morning Post. 

«Intensely interesting, There can be no doubt about its attractive power.” 
—Daily Telegraph. . 


MRS. GRUNDY at HOME. By C. T. C. 
James, Author of “ Holy Wedlock.”’ 63, 


“Tt is a smart story.”’"—Daily Chronicle. : 
‘The book is clever and full of graphic and humorous character sketches,”— 
Morning Post. 


The LAND SMELLER, and other Yarns. 
By E. Downey, Author of ‘‘ The Voyage of the Ark.” 3s, 6d, 
‘A budget of racy sea-stories which are sure to be popular with those who 
appreciate yarning of the best kind.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


THAT HATED SAXON. By the Lady 


GREVILLE (Lady Violet Greville). Illustrated by E. J. Ellis, Editor of ‘* The 
Works of Wil iam Blake,’’ With Coloured Fron‘ ispiece, 73. 6d 




















[Now ready. 
London: WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Gardens 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


OF AN 


EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 


By her English Governess 
(Miss E. CHENNELLS). 


BEING A RECORD OF FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE AT 
THE COURT OF ISMAEL PASHA KHEDIVE. 


With Five Portraits, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


This day is published. 


The “VITA NUOVA” of DANTE. 


Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by Sir THzEopoRE 
Marttn, K.C.B. Third Edition, small crown 8vo, 5s. 


This day is published. 


The WILD RABBIT in a NEW 


ASPECT; or, Rabbit-Warrens that Pay. A Book 
for Landowners, Sportsmen, Land Agents, Farmers, Game- 
keepers, and Allotment Holders. A Record of Recent Experi- 
ments Conducted on the Estate of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Wharncliffe at Wortley Hall. By J. Simpson. Small crown 
8vo, 5s. 


COMMENTARIES ON 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


from the Earliest Times to 1865. By Monracu 
Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; Captain, R.N.; F.S.A., &.; “ Officier de 
VInstruction Publique,” France. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


“What we find in Professor Burrows is a steady eye to the continuity of 
European history in space a3 well as in time, a steadfast protest against merely 
insular and transitory authority for schoolboys and examinees, but, what per- 
haps is better, a Look that men may converse with.” —Pall Mall Gozette. 

**A book which ought to prove of the greatest value to all engaged in the 
teaching of English history.”"— Glasgow Herald, 


ACROSS FRANCE in a CARAVAN. 


Being some Account of a Journey from Bordeaux to Genoa in 
the ‘Escargot, taken in the Winter 1889-90. By the 
Author of “ A Day of My Life at Eton.” With 50 Illustra- 
tions by John Wallace, after Sketches by the Author, and a 
Map, demy 8vo, 15s. 


“Delightfully entertaining......The narrative positively ripples with unforced 
fun and joyous laughter.’”’"—Daily Telegraph. ‘ 

“Few more delightful stories of such a holiday or such a journey have been 
written.’’—Scotsman, 

“Quite the most charming record of travel it has been our good fortune to 
read for many a day.’’—Land and Water. 


BLACKWOOD’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


(COPYRIGHT.) 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. By General Sir E. B. 
Ham tey, K.C.B., K.C.M.G.° 


VALENTINE and HIS BROTHER. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
MARMORNE. By P. G. Hamerton. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LORD WASTWATER: a Novel. By 


Srpney Botton. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 
“Strong in plot, it is yet stronger in character-painting. Dsaling with 
familiar scenes, it is unconventional and original.’”’—Speaker. 
‘*A clever novel, very original and well contrived.”’— World. ‘ 
“The story is strikingly original, and it is developed with unusual ability.”— 
Glasgow Herald, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No 929.——MAROH, 1893.——2s, 6d. 


ConTENTS. 


THE Private LiFe OF THE RENAISSANCE FLORENTINES. By Dr. Guido Biagi. 

EarLscourtT: A NOVEL OF ProvincraL Lire, Chaps, 10-13. 

TEN Days on an O1L-RiveR. By Zélie Coivile. 

Tue Gops or GreEcE. From the German of Friedrich Schiller. Tra s- 
lated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 

Wen Marcu Winps Biow. By “ A Son of the Marshes.” 

SUMMERS AND WINTERS AT BALMAWHAPPLE.—No. III. Tue Devin TO Pay, 

Mip-WINTER IN THESSALY. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

ABERDEEN AND ABERDEEN DOCTORS. 

Tur SEARCH AFTER CULTURE: A TRUE Srory. 

Two Years oF McorisH Potitics. By Walter B. Harris. 

THE HoME-RULE BUBBLE, 

Tue Late Lorp Brazourne. By Rev. W. K, R, Bedford, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THIS DAY. 
A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK, 8vo, 16s. 


THE BARONAGE AND THE SENATE; 


Or, the House of Lords in the Past, the Present, 
and the Future. 
By Wu. CHARTERIS MACPHERSON. 
ConTENTS :—The Origin and Constitution of the House of Lords— 


The Radical Case against the House of Lords—Radical Remedies 
—Conservative Reforms. 


THIS DAY, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By C. E. MALLET, Balliol College, Oxford. 


ConTENts :—The Condition of France in the Eighteenth Century 
—The Last Years of the Ancien Régime—The Early Days of the 
Revolution—The Labours of the Constituent Assembly—Parties 
and Politicians under the Constituent Assembly—The Rise of the 
Jacobin Party—The Influence of the War upon the Revolution— 
The Fall of the Gironde—The Jacobins in Power—The Struggle 
of Parties and the Ascendency of Robespierre—The Reaction. 


[Forming a Volume of MURRAY’S UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES, 
edited by Professor KNIGHT | 








8vo, 18s. 


The Second Edition of The UN- 
SEEN FOUNDATIONS of SOCIETY: an Examina- 
tion of the Fallacies and Failures of Economie Science due to 
Neglected Elements. By the Duxe or Areytt, K.G., K.T. 





Nearly ready, Svo, 14s. 
The Second Edition of The GREAT 
ENIGMA. By W.§S. Lrity. 
Contents :—l. The Twilight of the Gods—2. Atheism— 
3. Critical Agnosticism—4. Scientific Agnosticism—5. Rational 
Theism—6. The Inner Life—7. The Christian Synthesis. 








Nearly ready, medium 8vo. 


ST. JOHN’S WILD SPORTS and 
NATURAL HISTORY of the HIGHLANDS of 
SCOTLAND. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, with 
hitherto Unpublished Notes by the Author. Edited, with a 
Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. M. G. Warxins. With 
Portrait of Mr. St. John, and several New Illustrations. 


NINTH EDITION, REVISED, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
A HANDBOOK TO POLITICAL 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, 
‘And the Arguments on Either Side. 
With an Introduction. 

By SYDNEY BUX'TON, M.P. 


New SuBJEcts In TH1S Eprrion :—Legislative Interference in the 
Hours of Adult Males—Trade Option—Miners’ Eight Hours Bill 
—One Man, One Vote—Shorter Parliaments—Second Ballots— 
Municipal Home-rule for London—Taxation of Ground Values 
and of Reversionists, &c.—Rating of Vacant Land—Municipal 
Death Duties—Betterment—Immigration of Pauper Aliens, &c. 


WORKS BY DEAN STANLEY. 
HISTORY of the JEWISH CHURCH. Por- 


trait and Maps, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED on PUBLIC OCCA- 
SIONS. 8vo, 12s. 


HISTORY of the EASTERN CHURCH. 


Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL to the CORINTH- 


IANS. With Notes, 8vo, 18s. 


SINAI and PALESTINE. Maps, 8vo, 12s. 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CANTER- 


BURY. Illustrations, post 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WEST- 


MINSTER ABBEY. Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. 


LIFE of DR. ARNOLD, of RUGBY. Por- 


trait, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


HISTORY of the SCOTTISH CHURCH. 


8vo, 7s. 6d. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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THE NEW INDIAN BOOK OF DIGNITIES. 
THE GOLDEN BOOK | 
OF INDIA. — 


A Genealogical and Biographical Dictionary of the Ruling Princes, Chiefs, 
Nobles, and other Personages, Titled or Decorated, of the Indian Empire. 


By Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE, K.C.I.F. 
Royal 8vo, 40s. 


*,* Although the Book claims no official authority, the Editor has received assistance from the Indian 
Officials who have charge of matters relating to dignities and tit'es; and he has been fortunate in obtaining 
information from the Princes, Noblemen, and Gentlemen whose names are included in the volume. 


MR. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


The CHILDREN of the KING. By F. Marion 


Crawrorp. 2 vols. Globe 870, 12s. 

OBSERVER.—“ We cannot remember that any of Mr. Crawford’s books are quite.so sustained in their 
dramatic power, or so immediately seize the attention of the reader and retain it to the end, as his latest. 
It is not a long story, but it is a gem. There are very few characters, but each stands out on the canvas 
clearly, with marked and striking characteristios of its own......The stury is very strikinz, but the brilliant 
play of light and shade in the artistic treatment is more striking still. It takes a man of genius, az well as 
a practised literary artist, to write such a book as this.’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
DON ORSINO. Crown 8vo, 8 vols., 3ls. 6d. 
The WITCH of PRAGUE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. each, 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. 
A TALEcf a LONELY PARISH, 


PAUL PATOFF. 
WITH the IMMORTALS, 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


Miss MARY WEST—A BORN PLAYER. By 


NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“ Is true to nature, and is as simp!e, unpretentious, and satisfactorya little 
story as has been publised of late.” 

SPEAKER.—‘‘ A most human story, excellently told...... The character-drawing is firm and true, the 
literary flavour agreeable. Humour and tenderness diversify the pages of this very pleasant book, which 
deserves attention as a faithful study of hnman nature,” 

WORLD.—"“ A story of a rare order, full of humanity, and humorous withal.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A pretty, pathetic, and well-written little story...... Miss Mary West has done 
exceedingly well in this book, She has given us only a few characters, but they are all alive.” 


Mr. W. C. RHOADES.—The STORY of JOHN 


TREVENNICK. By Watrer C, Ruoapes. 3 vols, Crown 8vo, 3ls. 64,5 


Miss M. A. DICKENS.—A MERE, CIPHER. By 


Mary Anceta Dickens, Author of *‘ Cross-Currents.”” 3 vols, Cro 81s. 6d. 


Mr. S. R. LYSAGHT.—The MARPLOT. By 


Sypney Rorse Lrsacut. 3 vols, Crown &vo, 3ls, 6d. 


Mr. PATER.—PLATO and PLATONISM. A 


Series of Lectures by WALTER PareRr, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, Author of ‘* Imaginary 
Portraits,” ‘‘-Marius the Epicurean,” &c, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s, 61, 

TIMES.—“ We cannot readily recall a work dealing with Plato as a man and a thinker which is at once 
more suggestive in presentation and more attractive in style..,...No serious student of Plato and of his place 
in Greek philosophy can fail to acknowledge that Mr. Pater has presented both in a c'ear, original, and 
singularly suggestive fashion, while his incidental picture of the life and gets of Lacedsmon is an admir- 
able example of his characteristic literary method, remarkable alike for breadth and vividness of pre- 
sentation, its distinction and delicacy of touch.” 


Mr. W. W. FOWLER.—The CITY-STATE of the 


GREEKS AND ROMANS. A Survey introductory to the Study of Ancient History, By W. Warnr 
Fow ter, M.A,, Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford, Crown 8vo, 53. 
TIMES.—“ The purpose is excellent, and Mr. Warde Fowler executes it in very skilful and scholarly 


fashion.” 
— “ MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY.”—NEW VOLUME. 


Dr. SANDYS.—ARISTOTLE’S CONSTITUTION 


of ATHENS. A Revised Text, with an Introduction, Critical and Explanatory Notes, Te:timonia, and 
Indices. By Joun Epwin Sanpys, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, and Pub!ic Orator 
in the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 15s. 
TIMES.—* The most elaborate edition that has yet been published. It is also one of the most scholarly 
and competent......Will become indispensable to all serious students of the treatise.”’ 
SCOTSMAN.—“ In wore ways than one a remarkable book...... Dr. Sandys ad ‘s such an amount of original 
research, critical acumen, and painstaking in editing as to make his edition the best that has yet appeared, 
«+... Scholars will give the work a hearty welcome and a high place in their esteem.” 


NEW EDITION, MUCH ENLARGED. 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE, Second Part. 


New and Enlarged Edition. By A. M. Coox, M.A., and W. E. P. Pantiy, M.A., Assistant-Masters at St. 
Paul’s School, Much Enlarged and Corrected, Globe 8vo, 4s. 61. : 


Prof. LITTLEDALE. — ESSAYS on LORD 


TENNYSON’S IDYLLS of the KING. By Haxroxp Litrtepa.e, M.A., Vice-Principal and Professor 
of English, Baroda College. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Mr. HENRY CORAIK. — ENGLISH PROSE 


WRITERS. Passages of Bnglish Prose selected on the plan of “The English Poets,” by various 
Writers, with short Introductions, Edited, with a General Introdactiun, by HENRY Caalx. In & vols, 
Vol. I., Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


*,* This first Volume covers the period from the Fourteenth to the Sixteenth Century. 


GREIFENSTEIN. 

SANT’ ILARIO. 

A. CIGARETTE - 
ROMANCES, 


MR, I3AACS, 
DR. CLAUDIUS: 
A ROMAN SINGE 
ZOROASTER, 


a True Story. 
R. MAKER’S 
KHALED. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.”S NEW BOOKS 





THE COLLECTED works 
OF 


FREDERICK DENISON 
MAURICE. 


In Monthly Volumes from October, 1892. 
Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. per volume. 


1, CHRISTMAS DAY, and other 


Sermons. 


2. THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 
3. PROPHETS and KINGS. 
. PATRIARCHS and LAWGIVERS. 


4 
5. The GOSPEL of the KINGDOM 
of HEAVEN, 

6 


. The GOSPEL of ST. JOHN. A 


Series of Discourses. 


NEW VOLUMES 


OF 


MACMILLAN’S PRIMERS. 
A PRIMER of ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By ARABELLA Buckrey. Pott 8vo, ls. 


A PRIMER of CHAUCER. By Alfred 


W. Po.ttarD. Pott 8vo, ls. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—In all that con- 
cerns literary scienve this is distinctly the best book 
on Chaucer which has yet appeared.” 

SCOTSMAN,.—* An admirably simple and concise 
compendium of all that is known about the post and 
his works, ’ 


A PRIMER of HORTICULTURE. Ten 


Lectures, delivered for the Surrey County Couu- 
cil, by J Wriaut, F.R.H.S., Assistant-Editor of 
the Journal of Horticulture. Pott 8vo, ls. 


A MANUAL of DAIRY WORK. By 


Protessor JamMES Murr, of the Yorkshire Col- 
lege, Leeds. Pott 8vo, 1s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
CHEAPER REISSUE OF THE 
“GULDEN TREASURY ” 

SERIES. — 


SELECTIONS from WALTER 
SAVAGE LANDOR, Edited by Srpyer Cotviny, 
18mo, 2s. 6d, net. 


The SPEECHES and TABLE-TALK 
of the PROUPHEL MOHAMMAD. Translated 
by StanLtey LANE-POOLE. 18mo, 23, 6d. net. 


SCOTTISH SONG. Compiled by Mary 


CARLYLE AITK«N. 12mo, 2s. 6d, net, 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS and SON- 
he with Notes, by F. T. Patarave, 


The CHILDREN’S TREASURY of 
LYRICAL POELRY. Selected and Arranged, 
with Notes, by F. T. Patarave. 18mo, 2s, 64. net. 


THEOCRITUS, BION, and MOSCHUS. 


Rendered into English Prose, with an Introduc- 
tory Kssay, by ANDREW Lana, M.A., late Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford, 18mo, 23, 61. net. 


THE CHEAPER EDITION 


OF THE 


“ ENGLISH CITIZEN ” SERIES. 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. By H.D. 


TRAILL. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The ELECTORATE and the LEGIS- 
— By Spencer WaLPoLe, Crown 8vc, 


The LAND LAWS. By SirF. Pollock, 


Bart. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


JUSTICE and POLICE. By F. W. 


MAITLAND, Crown 8vo, 2s, 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. By Spencer 


WALPOLE. Crown 8vc, 22, 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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